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A New Novel by f 

Dorothy Fremont Grant he 
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DECISION : 

son 

A Story of Colonial New York . 

Is 
In a novel alive with excitement, intrigue and romantic interest, Dorothy 
Fremont Grant depicts a Catholic leader misunderstood by his contemporaries 
and too much neglected by our own. He was Colonel Thomas Dongan, ap- 
pointed under the Stuarts governor of New York. Against a historic back. 

ground of early Long Island and New York, the author has created a tense . 


fictional situation in the love affair of Tom Russell, Dongan’s military aide, 
and Becky Kartwright of East Hampton. 





304 pages $2.75 














Thomas More Book Club 
October Dual Selection 


Night of Decision (page 95) . $2.75 
Testimonial to Grace (page 97) 1.50 


Price of the two books . . $4.25 


Price to members of the Thomas 
More Book Club . . . . $2.85 


(This is equivalent to paying only 10c extra 
for the second book.) 


x Va 


Future Selections or Premiums to be offered by 
The Thomas More Book Club will include: 


Speaking of Cardinals, 
by Thomas B. Morgan . . . . $3.00 
One Thousand Years of Irish Poetry, 
Pe aoe es 2 ore ote | oe 
After Black Coffee, by Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., president of Fordham 
ae hee oe er ee ee 
a. 
To join the Club, use the coupon in the 
September issue of BOOKS ON TRIAL, or 
write to the Thomas More Book Club, 
220 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


2.00 











AN OUTSTANDING NOVEL BY 


Georges Bernanos 


JOY 


One of the most powerful novels of an 
exceptional author, JOY tells of the ecstasies 





and the passion of a modern mystic. It is 
another of Bernanos’ great endeavors t0 
fathom the mystery of sanctity. 
Beautiful, poetic translation by Louise | 


$2.75 
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“Trouble, Trouble” 


We are told that publication of more 
than 50% of all books announced for 
the Fall has been postponed at least 
once. 

In many instances, also, books al- 
ready printed have been delayed a 
month or more in delivery because of 
“transportation tie-ups. 

We were to have had shipments of 
The Miracle of the Bells the middle of 
August. They did not arrive until a 
month later. 

Night of Decision, an October selec- 
tion of the Thomas More Book Club, 
was scheduled for October 1st. We are 
now told that printing cannot begin be- 
fore October 15th. Etc., etc. 

Consequently, we are not looking 
forward to a satisfying Holiday Season 
—being quite certain that those who 
wait until December to buy books will 
lave many disappointments. 

Prices Rising 
Our economy is so sensitive, and so 
iMterdependent, that the shortage of 
fen a minor item delays the whole 
Poduction sequence. And every delay 
adds something to the cost, without in 
iy way increasing the value. When 
you buy the finished product, you pay 
lt what you get, and you also pay for 
what you don’t get—the waste—which 
Sone angle of higher prices. 

are no exception. ‘Higher prices 
M¢ not only here but will remain— 
and, almost certainly go still higher. 
t is true that many naive people 
i the idea that costs could be in- 
“ase without a corresponding rise in 
and some, possibly not so-naive, 
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preached this theory to serve their own 
questionable ends. But we believe that 
even government theorists have now 
abandoned this theory; and that top 
leaders in the labor field are opposed 
to more strikes. Much seems to depend 
on whether such leaders can get control 
of those members who after being either 
misled or persuaded into getting all 
steamed up at just the wrong time, are 
now in as bad a state of confusion as 
the “planners” themselves. If the spiral 
continues, book prices will eventually 
be doubled. 
bs * * 

Some readers will, perhaps, wonder 
why we mention these matters. It is 
because they are so important to the 
future of this country that they simply 
don’t admit of being neglected or ig- 
nored. Future standards of living de- 
pend on the solution of present eco- 
nomic problems, and future living 
standards will determine our future 
form of government. ~ 

* * * 

Unions already maintain that the 
wage increases previously granted have 
already been eaten up by higher living 
costs. In the face of present bungling, 
there is little reason for belief that liv- 
ing costs will not rise still higher. 
Therefore it is absolutely essential that 
more people get better balanced views 
of what makes the wheels go round, 
and begin to recognize that they can 
have more only by producing more, not 
less. If, in my opinion, our young peo- 
ple don’t learn this simple fact, then 
democracy, as we know it, is doomed. 


Why Bother? 

Is there any reason we should strug- 
gle to uphold democracy? We have all 
heard time and again that the Church 
for example can exist under any form 
of government, and that through the 
ages no Pope had ever spoken in favor 
of one form of government over an- 
other. It was because of these facts that 
the Pope’s 1944 message favoring de- 
mocracy was such a bombshell. 

And how does this apply? Well, it is 
our duty to oppose the forces that 
would bring about the destruction of 
democracy. Before we destroy what we 
have, it is our duty to examine what 
we'll get in its place. If what we are to 
get is more government control, we can 
form some sort of opinion as to what 
will happen by looking at what has 

(Turn to page 104) 
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Thomas More Book 
Club Selection | 
(with “A Testimonial 
to Grace” ) 


Night of Decision 


Dorothy Fremont Grant LG, $2.75 


The concern of colonial Calvinists for 
the safety of Protestantism, and the 
translation of that concern into venge- 
ful action during the brief but effectual 
administration of the Catholic Gov. 
Thomas Dongan of New York, form the 
material of this novel. 

Interesting, important, and little 
known (thanks to the bias of histo- 
rians), in Mrs. Grant’s hands this epi- 
sode becomes the instrument not only of 
a well-sustained love story, but also and 
especially of a very neatly turned apol- 
ogetic for the Faith. 

The love story concerns Becky Kart- 
right, a spirited Long Island girl of Cal- 
vinist antecedents, and Tom Russell, an 
equally spirited but Catholic young man 
who was washed up on the Sound during 
a storm, to be rescued and given hospi- 
tality by Becky’s father, a difficult char- 
acter ill-disposed towards Catholics. 
Tom is banished as soon as his religion 
comes out, but the memory of his gay 
courage and high-hearted love of his 
Faith stay with Becky, implanting in 
her questioning dissatisfaction with her 
dour Calvinish—not to mention rebel- 
lion against her impending wedding to 
the local minister’s son. In one of the 
most sensational scenes in the book, 
Becky defies father, minister, and min- 
ister’s son, leaving her own wedding 
ceremony with a resounding NO! 

Escaping with her “Granny” to New 
York, she collides again with Tom, who 
is now aide to the new Catholic Gov- 
ernor. From then on the fortunes of the 
Catholic regime (persecuted in spite of 
Dongan’s admirable policies) compete 
with Becky’s spiritual recalcitrance to 
keep Tom—and the reader with him— 
in a state of busy suspense. 

Perhaps only a former non-Catholic 
could handle so spiritualized a theme 
with conviction. Mrs. Grant, a convert, 
understands the Protestant mentality, 
and the sacrifices demanded of neo- 
Catholics. She knows, too, the splendid 
example of Catholics like Tom, who 
could not love Becky half so much, 
loved he not God the more. Fully con- 
versant with the Church’s teachings, she 
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communicates them not in dreary texts 
and tracts, but in the living exemplar 
of Catholics of integrity. 

With such background and such is- 
sues, the book has enough to commend 
it without entering upon questions of 
form and style, on which points Night 
of Decision was not produced with the 
intention of establishing new and higher 
critical standards. It is in the historical- 
romance tradition, its style governed by 
its story. It may be read with profit by 
every reading member of the family, 
especially the young adults. 


Non-Fiction Book 


Club’s First Selection 


Man: An Autobiography 

George R. Stewart Random, $2.75 
Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., of the Institute of Social Order ; 

former president of Creighton 

University. 

I had to beat myself to read this but 
read it I did because it is the first selec- 
tion of the new Non-fiction Book Club. 
I can tell you now that you can get the 
whole story in the first and last chap- 
ters. In the first, the author, a Professor 
of English at the University of Califor- 
nia, admits that he doesn’t know what 
he is talking about and in the last he 
admits that the story is no good. Oh— 
pardon me—the story is the story of the 
human race told by Man himself. 

The yarn swallows whole the hy- 
pothesis of atheistic and materialistic 
evolution, rehashes all the stale and un- 
scientific speculations, denies God and 
creation and revelation, ignores Jesus 
Christ and sneers at priesthood, mini- 
mizes all of man’s intellectual and spir- 
itual activity in favor of whatever 
serves merely his body and its merely 
material needs. He begins—‘ Primitive 
mammal was a tree-climber, and my 
later ancestors, who were his descend- 
ants, lived in trees.” He ends—“I re- 
main, and seem likely to remain, a 
somewhat altered fish, a slightly re- 
modeled ape.” 

Serious scientists are still struggling 
with the baffling mystery of the history 
of creatures. We are always ready to 
examine the fragments of truth they 
capture from time to time. Some day 
they may have enough fragments to put 
a portion of this great jig-saw puzzle 
together. The glib professor of English 
and his book of cheerful ignorance are 
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a good example of the pseudo-culture 
that poisons the wells at our paganized 
universities. The professor does not have 
enough logic to see that if his story is 
true, then Hitler and Stalin are right 
and the future of his Man will not be a 
utopian democracy but just plain hell- 
on-earth. x * bs 


Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Scintillating Satire 
Animal Farm 

George Orwell HB, $1.75 
Without once mentioning any country 
or any ruler, it is at once evident upon 
reading this book that it is a scathing 
satire on Stalin’s rule of the Soviets. 

But even if this book had no applica- 
tion to any present day characters or 
countries, it is still worth reading as a 
masterly example of the art of writing 
fables. 

Briefly, the animals on Jones’ farm 
revolted and drove him out. All men, 
they agreed, are enemies; and they ce- 
mented their unity by a stirring song, 
beginning: 


“Beasts of England, beasts of Ireland 
Beasts of every land and clime, 
Hearken to my joyful tidings 

Of the golden future time... .. 


“Soon or late the day is coming, 
Tyrant Man shall be o’erthrown, 
And the fruitful fields of England 
Shall be trod by beasts alone.” .... 


A new philosophy was thought out by 
the pigs—Animalism—and they became 
the leaders. All animals were to be free 
and equal. Seven new Commandments 
were painted in large letters on the barn 
wall: 


THE SEVEN COMMANDMENTS 


1. Whatever goes upon two legs is 
an enemy. 

2. Whatever goes upon four legs, 

or has wings, is a friend. 

No animal shall wear clothes. 

No animal shall sleep in a bed. 

No animal shall drink alcohol. 

No animal shall kill any other 

animal. 

7. All animals are equal. 

But it was not long before contention 
developed between Snowball, the noisy 
showman, and Napoleon, the silent, in- 
scrutable plotter. Snowball was finally 
driven out by a pack of ferocious dogs 
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that had been trained secretly by Ng. 
poleon. 

The plotter’s planned economy som 
began to go awry, but protests wer 
silenced by the threat that Jones woul 
return, and the promise of brighte 
days— 


“For that day we all must labour, 
Though we died before it break; 
Cows and horses, geese and turkeys, 
All must toil for freedom’s sake.” 


And all did toil. They were afraid 
do otherwise. When the work seemei 
too hard, or the treatment unfair 
Squealer, the public relations 
had no trouble in showing that it was 
all the fault of the banished Snowhal 
—and everything good was the work of 
the most praiseworthy Napoleon. 
“Thanks to leadership of Comrade Na. 
poleon,”’ said one cow to another, “hoy 
excellent this water tastes.” 

And it became a point of honor to 
more and faster work than Jones an 
his men had done. 

Napoleon’s fame spread far and wit, 
and as the big pig, he naturally fet 
entitled to special privileges. The Com 
mandments underwent subtle changes 
Having discovered the comforts of 1 
bed, the leader added “with sheets” to 
Commandment 4. 

And having come on a case of whiskey 
in the cellar, the words “‘to excess” a 
peared mysteriously at the end of Com 
mandment 5. 

In the end, as the older animals diel 
and their places were taken by othes 
who could not remember pre-revolutiot 
ary days or conditions, all Commant 
ments except one disappeared, ani 
instead of reading “All animals at 
equal,” it now read, “All animals at 
equal, but some animals are more equll 
than others.” 

The parallel with Stalin is the mo 
prominent, but there are many mii 
parallels between the farm characies 
and the red fascists. 

Author Orwell is a Socialist, whos 
Marxist tendencies lead him to jibe# 
one paragraph at religion. In a way, i 
satire against Napoleon (Stalin) mi 
be taken to mean a condemnation of 
betrayal of Animalism (Marxism). Net 
ertheless, this is a devastating book, # 
if Walt Disney wants to do somethilf 
really worth while, I recommend ti! 


he put his crew to work pronto. 
j.ct. 
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Thomas More Book 
Club 


October Dual Selection 
(With “Night of Decision’’) 
A Testimonial to Grace 

Avery Dulles S & W, $1.50 
Avery Dulles, son of John Foster Dulles, 
while a student at Harvard, met and de- 
feated the three monsters, skepticism, 
materialism, and liberalism, which “hold 
almost unchallenged sway in our secular 
universities and thus set the tenor of our 
intellectual life.” 

He was helped by a convert-Catholic 
professor, but his self-told story is a 
“Testimonial to Grace.” 

Entering Harvard in 1936, he was the 
typical product of “‘one of the ‘better’ 
non-sectarian boarding schools of New 
England,” his only philosophy founded 
on a variety of 107 popular supersti- 
tions derived from well-meaning but 
equally naive teachers. Supernatural re- 
ligion had been relegated to the realm 
of superstition; the human spirit was 
completely dependent on the body; God 
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was merely an invention to explain away 
otherwise unaccountable facts; and mo- 
rality merely an expression of the gen- 
eral desires of the community. 

During his freshman year, young 
Dulles progressed in materialism; and, 
consequently, in his sympathy for every 
Social Movement styled “liberal”—a 
wild, chaotic year of excessive and aim- 
less jocularity, for which he barely es- 
caped expulsion. 

A study of philosophy, and particular- 
ly his assignment to a Catholic tutor 
gave him his first picture of the Catho- 
lic Faith. 

Years of study, investigation, and the 
scrutiny of religious doctrine followed 
before he finally applied for entrance 
into the Church. A period of leisure at 
sea during the war gave him the op- 
portunity for reflection, and to set down 
his reminiscences. 

His book can be most highly recom- 
mended to all of college age or above. It 
should be of great value to those giving 
instructions. It should be on the list of 
every college student. 





Saga of Steadfast 
Faith 


Cailhac of Beziers 

Helene Magaret L G, $3.50 
Reviewed by Richard James Hurley, 
president, Catholic Library Association. 
If for nothing else we should thank 
Miss Magaret for letting a little light 
shine upon the figure of this obscure 
and heroic character. During his life- 
time—the first half of the 19th century 
—Jean Gailhac sought only to do his 
duty to God and let posterity judge him 
by his acts. For his life was not an easy 
one, 

The anti-clerical elements strong in 
France after the Revolution opposed 
im at every turn. His family and 
friends sought to turn him from his ef- 
forts to reclaim the fallen and provide 
for the orphans. His Superiors disap- 
proved of his stirring up hornet’s nests. 
Poverty, sickness, and doubt had to be 
Wercome. These trials, however, were 
tot without purpose. 

In 1848 he established the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary, who were 
proved by Pius IX and Leo XIII and 
fe active in France, Ireland, England, 

ugal, and the United States. Dur- 


ing Father Gailhac’s life several Provi- 
dential acts are recorded, such as the 
unaccountable receipt of needed funds. 
One miracle has been attributed to his 
intercession. 

And now comes this full-length por- 
trait painted in the same strong colors 
as the author’s Father DeSmet. It is a 
noble story, the saga of steadfast faith. 
Miss Magaret’s work is based on a 
translation from the French Un A potre 
by Abbe Leray, with further informa- 
tion and assistance from the Sisters of 
Marymount College, where Dr. Magaret 
is an instructor in English. 


w * 


Little Man, What 


Now? 


Yellow Tapers for Paris 

Bruce Marshall H M, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. Leo Pursley, pastor, 
St. John the Baptist Church, Fort 

Wayne, Ind. 

This is a short review of a book that 
might have rated more attention. It 
makes a story of the tragedy of France 
in the last years of uncertain peace be- 
fore the Nazi invasion. Bigou, the book- 
keeper, his ailing wife and growing 
daughter, his odd assortment of blas- 
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phemous and bibulous friends, represent 
the futile hopes and hates of the mid- 
dle-class people who look on, weak and 
bewildered, while the yellow tapers of 
death are lighted around the coffin of 
their country. 

If the author understands the deeper 
causes of this collapse he does not ex- 
pose them, though he delivers many 
spirited preachments against hypocrisy 
in high places, not sparing the clergy. 
Apart from the ascetical abbé Pechér 
the priests all appear to be fools and 
cowards. 

Satire as a literary device has its uses. 
Here it goes too far in an unholy famil- 
iarity with holy things, a jarring juxta- 
position of the sacred and the sinful. To 
describe the first Communion of little 
girls by saying that “the flutter of their 
veils smeared the world with new daubs 
of Christ” may convey some sort of 
idea but without tact or taste, not to 
mention reverence. There are other ec-- 
centricities of style. Unless my diction- 
ary fails me, the author has invented a 
dozen distant (and ugly) English cous- 
ins like “bumphled,” “posh,” “smarmed” 
and “yobbling.” 

At best, Mr. Marshall’s novel seems 
confused, immature, unfinished. It will 
disappoint readers who looked for bet- 
ter things from the gifted Catholic au- 
thor who gave us “Father Malachy” 
and “Father Smith.” It cannot be gen- 
erally recommended. 


* * * 


Study of Political 
Ideologies 


Three Worlds: Liberal, Communist, 
and Fascist Society 

N.S. Timasheff Bruce, $2.75 
Reviewed by Waldemar Gurian, editor, 
Review of Politics, University of Notre 

Dame. 

Professor Timasheff’s book will be, I 
am sure, widely used in classrooms. It 
gives an excellent survey of the social 
and political changes in the present 
world. Simply and clearly written—only 
a few pages are filled with somewhat 
involved sociological discussions and 
classifications—it is a reliable guide for 
those eager to obtain information on 
Fascism, Communism, Nazism and the 
transformations of what Timasheff calls 
Liberal Society, that is, a society which 
does not accept totalitarianism, and 
continues to recognize individual rights 
and liberties. Differences, as well as 
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basic structural similarities of the Fas- 
cist and Communist kinds of totalitari- 
anism are thoroughly discussed. 


The historical facts are not neglected; 
their presentation is of interest even for 
those who would not agree with all of 
Timasheff’s interpretations. I would hes- 
itate, for instance, to regard ‘the Rus- 
sian Revolution only as an accident, 
though I agree with Timasheff, that the 
victory of Lenin’s Bolsheviks was not 
the result of unavoidable necessary 
trends. 

Very valuable are the descriptions of 
the transformation of the liberal society 
in various countries. The policies of the 
English Labor government are analyzed, 
and a survey of the New Deal is given. 
It is emphasized that certain elements 
of planning, regulation, and intervention 
are unavoidable—Timasheff rejects the 
view of those who believe that planning 
must necessarily become a totalitarian 
planning, abolishing political and cul- 
tural freedom. Illuminating are the re- 
marks on the necessity to stress spirit- 
ual values. Timasheff presents also the 
Catholic views on society and social re- 
form, as stated in Papal pronounce- 
ments. 


There are some weaknesses in the 
book. The term “liberal society” is too 
all-embracing. I think the importance of 
particular national traditions separat- 
ing, for example, Germany from Eng- 
land, ought to have been more stressed. 
I think, too, that authoritarian regimes 
that reject parliamentary democracy 
ought to have been more clearly differ- 
entiated from fascistic ones, though in 
the period between the two world wars, 
these regimes often imitated Fascism. 
The importance of the crisis of ‘the 
middle class for the rise of Fascism is 
somewhat neglected. 


It would have been useful if Tima- 
sheff could have given more attention to 
the various methods and institutions of 
terrorism and systematic intimidation 
used by the totalitarian regimes. The 
bibliography enumerates too many books 
without being complete. For instance, 
the books of Briefs on The Proletariat, 
or of Ashton on Fascism are not men- 
tioned. It would have been better if 
Timasheff had listed a few books char- 
acterizing them briefly. 

Despite some shortcomings (it must 
be also mentioned that Timasheff under- 
estimates the importance of World War 
I for the social changes in our time) it 
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must be said that the book of the Ford- 
ham professor deserves to be read and 
studied by everyone interested in un- 
derstanding what is going on today. It 
is the book of a learned and wise man 
who has a vast amount of knowledge, 
who writes coolly and dispassionately, 
but without neglecting an ethical and 
moral approach. 
* * * 


For Flicka Fans 


Green Grass of Wyoming 
Mary O’Hara Lippincott, $2.75 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman, 
Ph.D. 
Mary O’Hara, the author of My Friend 
Flicka and Thunderhead, two of the 
best known and most beloved novels of 
recent years, gives us another of equal 
merit in her latest book, Green Grass 
of Wyoming. The locale is still Goose 
Bar Ranch: the characters are the 
McLaughlin family, their friends and 
their horses, among whom are several 
interesting new-comers. These include 
Carey Marsh, a teen-age girl, who has 
lost a valuable racing filly, Crown Jewel, 
imported from England. 

When it is suspected that Thunder- 
head, the white range stallion, has 
stolen Crown Jewel and taken her into 
hiding, Ken McLaughlin, now 17, de- 
termines to seek out Thunderhead and 
recover the missing filly. The series of 
circumstances surrounding the search 
for the two horses are dramatic, ex- 
citing, and eventually successful. But 
in the interim of the year covered by 
the story, Ken realizes that Carey 
Marsh is not just another girl. She has 
usurped the place in his heart held 
until now by Flicka and Thunderhead. 

With delicate artistry the author has 
handled this account of young love. It 
is tender, beautiful and real with no 
sloppy offensiveness or over-drawn 
scenes. Even young readers, who are 
not yet ready for their own love affairs, 
will accept Ken’s and Carey’s as a natu- 
ral outgrowth of their friendship and 
mutual interests. They and we know 
that Ken and Carey have four years of 
college ahead of them before their en- 
gagement can culminate in the fulfil- 
ment of marriage. 

Green Grass of Wyoming is an excep- 
tionally good book judged on its own 
worth as an independent story or as the 
third volume in the account of the in- 
teresting McLaughlin family. Mary 
O’Hara has provided again her per- 
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ceptive descriptions of people, land ang 
horses. Hers is indeed a magic pen, for 
it portrays persons and places with 
poignancy, understanding, and beauty, 
It has produced a novel that is equally 
as good as its distinguished predeces. 
sors. That in itself is a remarkable 
achievement. 
bs * * 


Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Mistress Masham’s Repose 

T. H. White (il. Eichenberg) Putnam, $2.75 
The best way to read this book is to 
read it for the sake of its delightful 
story, and the delightful telling of that 
story. An account of the affairs of a 
colony of Lilliputians who were smug. 
gled back to England, and their dis. 
covery by a little English girl of 1946, 
it is full of gentle, genial humor, rich 
allusiveness, hearty satire on many sub- 
jects—the English constabulary, classi- 
cal scholarship, “practical people,” Eng- 
lish place-names, adult pretensions 
towards children. It has action and 
suspense, colorful characters, fantastic 
situations; it has a happy ending and 
plenty of poetic justice. 

As satire, however, it has the same 
implications as its prototype, Gulliver's 
Travels. Both books suggest the relativi- 
ty of man’s position in the universe, as 
opposed to the Catholic tenet that man 
by virtue of his immortal soul, is the 
most important creature in that uni- 
verse. Man is only big by comparison 
with the Lilliputians, who are not posited 
as “humans,” though they possessed 
human intelligence. 

The author goes farther, and in the 
meditations of Captain (the Cook's 
dog), human beings are thought to be 
almost as high as dogs themselves, with 
even a special heaven: “Poor Cook... 
I must be kinder to her. She makes 8 
splendid pet. How faithful she is! ... 
So clever, too. I believe she understands 
every word I say. I believe they have 
souls, just like dogs . . . I believe that 
when a human dies it goes to a special 
heaven for humans. . . It may be se 
timental of me, but there it is. . .” 

Perhaps it is best to take it all in fun 
Musings like this are not going to unde 
mine the faith of any balanced Catholic. 
And, as in the case of so many 


secular, this-wordly works, there 


plenty of point to it. The lessons the 
little ten-year-old heroine learns in 
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ing with her fellow-creatures should be 
orized by whole nations and races. 


“The lecture of the Professor on the sub- 


ject of the “Yahoos” or practical peo- 
ple, is one of the sharpest criticisms we 
have come across of the bourgeois spirit. 
The triumph of good over evil is obvious 
in the end. 

But, as we said at the start, the 
story’s the thing! 

—M. E. E. 
* * * 


Catholic Social 
Climber 


Less Than the Angels 
Roger B. Dooley Bruce, $2.50 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap. 


Although certain books that would not 
meet exacting artistic standards have 
been published in the attempt, Bruce 
is to be congratulated on its valiant 
effort to put out worthwhile Catholic 
fiction. 

Less Than the Angels is a step in the 
direction of success. It is the type of 
book which demands the cliché: the 
author shows promise. He does. Roger 
B. Dooley can analyze characters and 
can make them come alive on paper. In 
other words, he is a novelist, not a su- 
perb novelist—the book has many faults 
—but a novelist nonetheless. 

Mr. Dooley tells the tale of a Catho- 
lic social climber in a typical midwest- 
en city. Narrow outlook and petty am- 
bition cripple love in her heart and 
grace in her soul. Her marrage is pleas- 
ant, even though she entered it with an 
eye on the social ladder. Her sons are 
wholesome lads beginning college; her 
husband, a diligent doctor tolerant of 
his wife’s foibles. By having her hus- 
band run for mayor she attempts to 
scale the social precipice separating 
Catholic and non-Catholic society. The 
attempt, its tragic failure, and her con- 
sequent awakening are the story. 


Many faults can be pointed out. The 
author’s English has no beauty of its 
own. His psychology, though sound, 
sometimes remains abstract. He is more 
adept at portraying mental processes 
than either emotive or conative states. 
The denouement could have been more 
Convincing. 

One pivotal incident in the story is 
father improbable. As an example in 
one of his lectures, a Jesuit psychology 
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professor describes a pair of twins in 
everything but name. Since twins are 
not ‘too common, and these twins are 
popular students of the same school, the 
description amounts to a flagrant viola- 
tion of professional secrecy wholly un- 
likely in the case of the priest in ques- 
tion. 

These criticisms should keep no Cath- 
olic from reading the book. It is both 
enjoyable and wholesome. I hope it 
sells, both because some Catholics need 
its message and because I would like 
to read more by Roger B. Dooley. 


Psychiatry—or 


Confessional? 


Peace of Mind 
Joshua Loth Liebman S & S, $2.50 
Reviewed by John A. O’Brien, professor 
of the philosophy of religion, University 
of Notre Dame; author of Faith of Mil- 
lions end Truths Men Live By. 


This book by the Rabbi of Temple Is- 
rael in Boston is written in a beautiful 
style and presents many considerations 
calculated to bring peace and content- 
ment to a world bitten by uncertainty 
and confusion and distraught with the 
threat of atomic bombs. 

The burden of the book consists in 
the application of the findings of psycho- 
analysis and psychiatry to remove the 
various phobias, tics, obsessions and 
complexes with which the tempo of 
modern life afflicts so many people. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the wise and experienced psychiatrist 
can often probe the subconscious and 
lay bare the strangulated emotions of 
early childhood which, in later years, 
throw the adult off the stride of normal- 
cy. Every experienced counsellor and 
shepherd of souls will increase the fruit- 
fulness of his work if he avails himself 
of the findings of psychiatry in helping 
him solve cases which clearly involve 
mental pathology. 

There are, however, two weaknesses 
in this book. One is what appears, at 
least to this reviewer, who has had ex- 
perience in ministering to disturbed and 
anguished minds as well as a consider- 
able familiarity with the works of psy- 
choanalysts and psychiatrists, a too 
uncritical acceptance of their solutions. 
This can easily be demonstrated by 
sending the same patient to three or 
four different psychiatrists or psycho- 


analysts, only to discover that each has- 
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his own peculiar solution for the trou- 
bles of the patient. 

A second, and not less serious, criti- 
cism is the writer’s chronic tendency to 
build up antitheses between the counsels 
and assistance offered by religion and 
that proffered by psychiatry. The truth 
is that the suggestions and counsel of 
the wise and experienced pastor of souls 
go hand in hand with the tested and 
verified findings of psychiatry. 

Thus the writer fails to perceive and 
to appreciate the enormous therapeutic 
value of confession as practiced in the 
Catholic Church. The psychological re- 
lief, to say nothing of the spiritual re- 
lief, afforded by the reception of this 
sacrament will vastly outweigh the help 
which all the psychiatrists in the world 
can afford. Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, 
the noted psychiatrist of Baltimore, bears 
generous testimony to this truth, of 
which every pastor of souls is a frequent 
witness. 

Scholars will naturally be critical 
likewise of the author’s chronic habit of 
lumping all the myriads of religion to- 
gether under the term “religion” with- 
out making any effort to distinguish the 
vast differences between them. The 
author’s conception of God as a finite be- 
ing runs directly contrary to the historic 
Judaic-Christian concept of the deity 
and would seem to indicate that Rabbi 
Liebman takes too seriously the vagaries 
of a few moderns who write of the deity 
as their very limited partner in the en- 
terprise of human life. 


o> 4 
Fall of Manila 
Under the Red Sun 
Forbes Monaghan, SJ. McMullen, $2.75 


Reviewed by J. Russell Hughes, M.M.., 

Maryknoll, New York. 
Under the Red Sun is an important 
work that will fill an urgent need. There 
is a call for writers who will tell dispas- 
sionately and soberly the true story of 
the Philippines during the war. It must 
be told by those who were there and 
who suffered there. It must also be told 
by those who want primarily to talk 
about the Filipinos, not about the for- 
eigners. 

Father Monaghan was there and in 
the thick of things. He was in a position 
to observe some part of the guerrilla 
activities. These, as he says, were for 
two and a half years merely a nuisance 
and a symbol of resistance. But when 
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the time was ripe they blossomed into 
a glorious organization that, like a 
spider, had built a web about the Japa- 
nese. 

Father Monaghan describes the part 
played by the American Jesuits and 
their college, the Ateneo de Manila, and 
justly portrays the “great and big” man 
that was Father Hurley, S.J. Father 
Hurley was Superior of the Jesuits in 
the Philippines, and from the declara- 
tion of war till his orders came to return 
to the United States in 1946, he squan- 
dered every ounce of his tremendous 
energy for the Filipino-American cause. 

The Ateneo produced cultured gentle- 
men in peacetime. Fortunately these 
boys had convictions and in wartime 
they became heroes. Father Monaghan 
relates a few examples taken at random. 
The story of Vic Baltasar, Horacio 
Cousing and Raul Manglapus will be an 
inspiration to Filipino youth for gener- 
ations. The girls of tomorrow will no 
longer have to hear of an imaginary 
“Maria Clara,” but will be told of Ray- 
munda Guidote, Lulu Reyes and “Billi” 
Ferrier. 

Americans should know what it was 
like to live in an invaded city and 
should learn the part the Filipino men, 
women, boys and girls did to gain their 
- freedom. This book gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of their tremendous experience. 


* w * 


Struggle for the Land 


Acres of Antaeus 
Paul Corey Holt, $2.75 
Reviewed by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. 
Ligutti, executive secretary, National 
Catholic Rurai Life Conference 


It’s realistic—a little raw and uselessly 
vulgar at times, but descriptive of con- 
ditions in Iowa during the mortgage-fore- 
closure and deficiency-judgment days. 

Social and economic conflicts are well 
balanced with human conflicts. To give 
the devil his due, insurance companies 
or farm corporations were never as bad 
as depicted in the book. Perhaps they 
dared not be, but if they were, ignorance 
was the root causc. Most absentee land- 
lords know better now. 
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Toward Coordination of Nations 


Nationalism and Internationalism 
Don Luigi Sturzo Roy, $3.00 
Reviewed by Dr. N.S. Timasheff, Ford- 
ham University Graduate School, author 
of The Great Retreat. 


The purpose of this book is to provide 
the reader with an historical under- 
standing of nationalism and internation- 
alism, these “two poles around which 
politics has its evolutions and involu- 
tions.” In reality, it consists of four es- 
says each of which treats an interesting 
topic, but which are rather poorly re- 
lated to one another. 


The first essay, consisting of the first 
chapter only, is perhaps the best. The 
reader is shown that the contemporary 
“isms” are exaggerations of legitimate 
sentiments, and that nationalism is not 
an exception. Essay II (Chapters 2-5) 
is an abridged history of Catholic par- 
ties and trade unions in the 19th and 
20th centuries, with emphasis on Italy. 
Essay III (Chapters 6 and 7) discusses 
modern wars and empires. Essay IV 
(Chapters 8 and 9) is devoted to inter- 
nationalism. 

A number of excellent statements are 
made, but unfortunately the author does 
not insist on the difference between 
internationalism tending to dilute the 
particular nations in a homogeneous 
world society, and supra-nationalism 
tending to integrate them into a world 
organization which could prevent wars 
without destroying their particularities. 
More exactly, he discusses only the lat- 
ter and therefore leaves without ex- 
planation the opposition between the 
Marxian dream of a Communist world 
and the organizations of the type of the 
League of Nations or the United Na- 
tions, not to speak of the Catholic 
civitas maxima. 

In the Preface, Don Sturzo promises 
to emphasize the influence of morality 
on politics. This he really does—alas, 
showing how complete the neglect of 
morality in politics has been. He does 
not, however, offer any real solution of 
the problem in present day conditions. 
How could he, when one of the leading 
political forces is the amoral force of 
the Soviet Union combining the nefari- 
ous Communist plan with the exagger- 
ated nationalism of a great and vic- 
torious nation? Nevertheless, the author 
hopes that an international organization 


based on moral principles will 
emerge and check the nefarious oyt. 
growths of nationalism. 

The most important thing, he says 
“is not the problem of the material and 
structural organization, but the problem 
of the formation of an effective col. 
lective consciousness which could make 
us go beyond national boundaries.” (r. 
ganizations of the type of the League of 
Nations or the United Nations do not 
achieve this goal, but still, in them, we 
can see a step towards the coordination 
of nations. After many more trials and 
errors, men will see that “only a mor) 
ideal of justice and liberty can vitaliz 
old and new human institutions.” 


w * w 


“My Philothea . . .” 


The Devout Life, 
by St. Francis de Sales 
tr. and abr. Alban White Bruce, $1.50 


Reviewed by Mary Dehey, De Sale 

Library, Lafayette, Ind. 
Devoid of all that made the “Introduc- 
tion to the Devout Life” a spiritual 
masterpiece, a New Abridged Transla- 
tion of it now appears (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company): from which every- 
thing traditionally synonymous with, or 
characteristic of, the authorship of St. 
Francis de Sales, has been ruthlessly 
excised. In fact, it is questionable 
whether the word “translation” can 
rightfully be applied to this truncated 
version, in which we deplore, among 
other things, the loss of “Philothea” 
herself. Obviously so loose an adapts 
tion rates no comparison with our f 
miliar English version, for which we are 
indebted to the well-attested work ol 
the late Allan Ross, of the London 
Oratory. 

Arbitrarily assuming that a treatise 
written more than three centuries 280, 
is necessarily in many ways today it 
applicable or outmoded, both the pub- 
lisher and the anonymous translator 0 
the present version, in the attempt 
simplify and curtail, have su 
only in debasing to the level of th 
banal and commonplace, the famow 
little book and essentially modem, 
which came from the felicitous pea 
St. Francis de Sales. 
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CREATIVE READING 


Signs of Literary Awakening 
Dr. Monroe Comments on “Joy,” 
“Singing Waters,” “For One Sweet 

Grape,” and Other Books 

By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 

Author, Educator and Lecturer 
The fall of the leaf this year finds the 
world more deeply disillusioned than 
ever before. Force settles nothing—even 
the politicians and war lords know that 
—but it is hard to understand how men 
who have faced the holocaust of total 
war can bring to the issues of peace the 
same old deceptions, sleight of hand, 
and power politics of pre-war diplomacy. 
If men were sincere they would not 
cover up meaning by words or hide be- 
hind a barrage of ideas that look two 
ways at the same time. 

The literary scene, however, shows 
signs of an awakening, and though it 
is too soon to discuss this as a move- 
ment, it is not too early to hail the signs. 
New themes are emerging and, better 
still, a deep exploration of reality, which 
has the courage to drop down into the 
interior life and give it rhapsodic form. 
This can be done without turning the 
novel into poetic prose. Poetry is not 
yet dead—it merely awaits this new 
liberation. 

Although the English novel for a cen- 
tury or more has been experimenting 
with form, it has failed to essay any- 
thing really new and has shied away 
from poetic themes and treatments, as 
though they were not a part of reality. 
The modern novelist explores the inner 
world only to pronounce it more vacu- 
ous than the exterior world he knows so 
well, and confines the drama of the in- 
ner life to the single theme of sex. 

French writers do not suffer from this 
same timidity, but strike boldly into 
the interior world and give it a lyric 
form beautiful in itself. If it is part of 
the novelist’s task to explore the lower 
tegions of man’s nature, it is also his 
duty to explore the higher; at least 
what happens beneath the surface need 
not be abandoned to psychiatry or an 
aesthetic adaptation of its theories; the 
Mportant thing is that literary methods 
should be supple, quick to adapt them- 
elves to new needs. 


George Bernanos 


Joy, by George Bernanos, first pub- 
in 1929 and now translated into 


English, explores the theme of super- 
natural grace in a beautiful and moving 
way. Werfel attempted this theme in 
The Song of Bernadette, but merely 
succeeded in turning it into something 
else, the delicate sensuousness of human 
nature under the spell of the unusual. 
Brideshead Revisited described grace in 
the terms of something exotic and ab- 
normal. In Bernanos it appears as light, 
joy, radiance, understanding, and love. 


Chantal, the young daughter of an 
ambitious pedant, who according to the 
author, has been granted a career but 
not a life, who nibbles and gnaws at 
trifles, fears and hates greatness in any 
form, and surrounds himself with non- 
entities whom he treats with a terrible 
candour, is the receptacle into which 
divine grace is poured; she sees her 
father as mean, vain, vindictive, her 
grandmother as not really mad, but hug- 
ging close the deceits and hatreds of a 
lifetime, but her intuition deepens into 
love and forgiveness as she understands 
her mission, which is to save weak souls 
who cannot save themselves. 


Chantal tells her grandmother that 
God wants us to feel remorse but not 
to make a habit of it. The light of 
heaven cannot shine through the bar- 
riers we make unless we yield up the 
keys. It is easy to see the pettiness and 
meanness of human nature, to see 
through rationalization and disguise, but 
to see this through God’s charity is 
less easy. 


Chantal’s spiritual adviser has told 
her that no one can understand man’s 
secret without first embracing his pain 
and so, young and happy as she is, she 
must travel the way of pain. The burden 
of grace at first seems too much for her, 
but not when she uses it to loosen the 
shackles human nature has forged for 
itself. Nothing can make her enter a 
convent—in fact, she thinks of this as a 
temptation of the devil—for her gift 
is the gift of sanctity in commonplace 
surroundings. 


Before her candour and simplicity 
the pretensions of psychiatry are seen 
in their true light as an almost diabolical 
attempt to force the secret of man’s na- 
ture, be it innocent or wicked, by the 
application of force. The girl herself 
can help liberate her family by love, 
by making them face themselves and 





give over the keys to hatred and suspi- 
cion and deceit. 

It is heartening to read this book 
after the pseudo-spirituality of some of 
our recent best sellers. There is nothing 
contrived or factitious here; the author 
has his feet solidly on the ground, and 
the story he tells would be merely one 
more description of the bourgeois spirit 
were it not for the impact of God’s love, 
and that is the only real way to look at 
life. 

Bernanos is saying that there is 
no greater enemy of the spiritual 
life than mediocrity, which reduces 
everything to its own level, and 
nothing that will finally save us ex- 
cept God’s leash, which is loosely 
held but never withdrawn. There 
lies the point—we stray, but only 
the length of the leash, and we 
stray because we are afraid of the 
unknown and deceived by our own 
petty ambitions. 

“Singing Waters” 

Singing Waters by Ann Bridge like- 
wise explores a great many interesting 
ideas, but on a different level, being 
concerned with the social and economic 
world in its present crisis. In spite of 
the confused criticism applied to it and 
the fact that the story is awkwardly 
channelled, the book continues to hold 
its place on the best-seller list. This 
shows that a good book also has chance 
of a wide reception in spite of the in- 
eptitude of critics who pronounce ser- 
mons over what they do not like or un- 
derstand. 

The book is full of interesting ideas 
that tease the mind into its own solu- 
tions, giving it a sense of participation 
in what, after all, makes the happiness 
of life here and now. It is natural for 
people travelling in a foreign country to 
fall into this kind of discussion—to 
compare civilizations, to re-examine the 
basis of happiness. 

Albania is a small, rocky country, al- 
most pastoral in setting, but with an 
economy that guarantees a moderate 
happiness to its people. It is cut by 
high, jagged mountains and narrow val- 
leys, with little rushing streams and 
waterfalls, pink and white houses, night- 
ingales singing through the peaceful 
darkness, and sheep and goats browsing 
on the lowlands. 

When the heroine attends high Mass 
at the Abbey Church of Torosh, built 
on a ledge above a narrow valley, she 
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is breathless at its magnificance, then 
at the age old ritual celebrated here as 
all over the world in splendour and 
beauty because man is faithful to the 
spirit wherever he may be placed if his 
nature be caught and held at the right 
moment. She is inarticulate about this, 
but not unheeding. 

Albania’s claim to Trieste is stated, 
interesting now for the contest between 
Italy and Russia over this city, and 
other political concerns are up for re- 
view. But the author is interested pri- 
marily in social ideas, the dignity and 
virtue conferred by work with the 
hands, the necessity of making any task 
man essays creative, the peasant’s ease 
and security based on his faith and the 
knowledge that he is a son of God, the 
true nature of European civilization built 
on land, a continuing tradition, and the 
love of God. 

In large prosperous countries 
the machine has crowded out hap- 
piness, education, culture, even 
real prosperity, for what man 
makes by the machine he loses by 
the mechanized life of big cities. 

One of the characters suggests that 
industries be dispersed to avoid crowd- 
ing into big cities and that in every 
sphere of life human values be the 
criterion, not individual or mass pros- 
perity. The book strikes a new note in 
our thinking. No one can read it with- 
out coming under the spell of its ideas, 
the enchantment of its description, as 
no one ever read Illyrian Spring without 
being forever restless to see and love the 
Dalmatian coast. 


Kate O’Brien 


For One Sweet Grape may also be 
called a novel of ideas. The story takes 
place in the reign of Philip II of Spain, 
but the chief interest lies not in the 
back ground and not really in the love 
story, but in the ideas surrounding it. 
Here is a subtle, almost too subtle ex- 
ploration of love, vanity, honor, ration- 
alization, of the religious motive used 
as a cover for desire or vanity, of scru- 
pulosity under a new guise. 

A woman discovers, not through ref- 
erences to moral principles or to the 
habit of religious training, but through 
the senses alone, that the relationship 
between her and her lover is evil, this 
in spite of the happiness, understanding, 
and completeness of union they have 
known, but is determined to go on with 
it because he now is in danger and she 


cannot put the advantage of her soul 
above his needs. Even in repentance one 
cannot afford to be self indulgent, she 
says. This is a bit too subtle for me. 

She raises the question of honour— 
now that he is threatened with public 
disgrace it is a matter of honour for 
them to continue their relationship. 
There are people who hold on to re- 
morse for sin even after it is forgiven 
—a state verging on insanity—but here 
a woman holds on to sin as a matter 
of honour, an equally scrupulous form 
of behaviour, and, if actually practiced, 
then also insane. 


The book is not meant for the im- 
mature, be they chronologically or psy- 
chologically immature, but anyone who 
can mouth pious platitudes about 
Brideshead Revisited can well afford to 
read and ponder this book. For the 
author is trying to look at life, the 
senses, the relationship between man 
and woman within and without mar- 
riage honestly. It is easy to interpret 
your own selfish desires as the will of 
God, to smother all your motives under 
a pious fog, to cut away another per- 
son’s happiness and then pray that God 
will take over, to be cool and objective 
about the plight of other people. 

Kate O’Brien says that one of the 
most stupid things about sin is our 
ignorance of our own motives. It might 
be a good thing generally if women 
were honest about their senses and if 
they learned how to examine their be- 
haviour as objectively as they examine 
others. The book, though not entirely 
convincing to me, is beautiful; the deli- 
cacy of its pattern, spare, clean ex- 
pression, and intelligence and honesty 
all go together to give it unity and com- 


pleteness. 
BS * * 


‘Full’ Social Security? 


The Divine Right of Capital 

C. E. Ayres H-M, $3.00 
Although garbled by a plethoric assem- 
blage of dogmatic pronouncements, the 
sum total is a strongly partisan attack 
on our present system. “What reason 
have we to suppose that private busi- 
ness can achieve full employment... . ? 
. . . . Our past experience is one of 
failure . . . . no new reason has been 
advanced . . . . for supposing that pri- 
vate business can now succeed where 
it has failed before. . . . Apparently, if 
all the money there is were only removed 


from the squandering hands of the magg 
of consumers and placed in the enlight. 
ened custody of businessmen, full em. 
ployment would ensue forthwith,” 
“Mentality such as this, however sincere, 
affords no basis for confidence .. . .” 

Setting up straw men to knock down 
is a reprehensible practice if it misleads 

. . and Mr. Ayres ignores the fact 
that regardless of its imperfections ou 
present system has resulted in the 
world’s highest living standards, greatest 
charity, and fairest opportunity for all 
willing workers. All he can offer is a 
vague program of “full security”. .., 
evidently a sort of permanent 52-20 
club for everyone, beside which the 
Townsend Plan would be a mere shadov, 

According to the dust-jacket, Mr, 
Ayres thinks of himself as “soundly 
heretical,” economically. His attempts 
at justifying this reputation lead him 
to manifold distorted references, illus- 
trations, and smart-alecky jibes. 

Example: “people who maintain that 
the Administration which began in 1933 
was responsible for the depression which 
began in 1929 also object to social se 
curity.” 

This is not an unrelated wise-crack, 
since Mr. Ayres maintains with all the 
force at his command that full social 
security is the way to get full employ- 
ment; and he is not a schoolboy de 
bater, but a professor of economics 
since 1930 at the University of Texas. 
He also seems to be somewhat of 4 
master of the double-talk and double 
vision which he scoffs at in others. 


“Social security,” he says, “‘is not the 
sum total of human aspiration”; but we 
must have ‘immediate delivery’ of full 
employment, promises are not enough, 
and “the action must be far more speck 
fic than anything our present leaders 
have in mind.” 


Evidently, this must be taken # 
mean that we must get new leaders and 
a new system... . we must have @ 
effective program .. . . and “obviously 
the thing to do to make a social security 
program wholly effective is to extend its 
benefits to the entire population im 
spective of their earnings and even a 
their other independent income.” 

Mr. Ayres says that “Social secutily 
is the way to get full employment.” 
Evidently, he feels very strongly that 


this is desirable. He says the “meals” 


test” as a requirement for the “ 


is doubly corrupting, but I have seardr 
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ed in vain for any comment by him on 
security as the mother of neglect and 
stagnation. Unless I misinterpret his 
yarious conclusions .. . . many of which 
seem to be drawn from assumptions 
_... he seems to be claiming that every- 
thing would be rosy if everyone were 
economically secure. If this is his mean- 
ing, I think it’s as far from correct as 
his statement that “... . no one in his 
senses will refuse a job that means 
doubling his income.” People are con- 
tinually refusing jobs that would bring 
increased income . . . . many because 
of refusal to accept responsibility, many 
others because of the character of the 
job, the refusal of which proves they are 
in their senses. 

An astute newspaper editor of high 
integrity recently created something of 
a furore in certain circles by terming 
social security a deadening doctrine. He 
was not talking of withholding benefits 
from the needy or the physically handi- 
capped. Very likely he was not talking 
about those who, as in Germany and 
Italy and Russia, surrendered their in- 
dividual liberties to leaders who gave 
jobs and bread in exchange for power. I 
believe that what he had in mind was 
that when the flag of security waves 
higher than that of individual rights 
and opportunities . . . . and equality of 
opportunity . . . . that the glorious era 
in which America has achieved a higher 
standard of living than any other coun- 
try in the world will have ended. 


A very sizable portion of the 145 
millions of dollars of tax free “benefits” 
paid by the State of Illinois during the 
last year went to those who could have 
been earning and producing, but who 
have now been conditioned to rely on 
the government rather than on the old- 
fashioned sweat-of-the-brow method. 
Mr. Ayres seems to ignore the element 
of human laziness, both physical and 
mental, and he likewise seems to possess 
a decided lack of acumen when he scoffs 
at “the effort of some of our greatest 
intellectual leaders to flee from the pres- 
eat into the past in the hope of finding 
—in medieval civilization, of all places 
a moral authority which industrialism 

Perhaps I am giving too much space 
fo this book, but it does deal with vital 
questions, and was written by a profes- 
%r of economics who is a protagonist 
of Darwin, regards John Dewey as the 
Most influential thinker of our time, and 


“instrumentalism”—of which he is a 
representative—as the most important 
development in the field of modern phil- 
osophy—and in his position presumably 
has some influence on the minds of his 
students. 


This is not to say that this book is 
lacking in many true, and sometimes 
perceptive, statements. The attack on 
absolute capitalism is well founded, as 
are the arguments for limited capital- 
ism, but there are too many conclusions 
drawn from presumptions to inspire con- 
fidence or recommendation. 

—John C. Tully 


* * * 


True in 1923— 
True in 1946 


. . . The mere fact that a writer to 
achieve truly meritorious work must 
express himself, in no way involves the 
deduction that because he is express- 
ing himself his work must have value. 
Yet so some of our present-day critics 
would seem to wish us to believe. In 
their eyes self-revelation’s the thing, 
and the disclosure of no matter what 
paltry philosophies, illicit desires, and 
undisciplined passions, is worthy of a 
respectful hearing merely because it is 
a record of self. We submit that any 
such contention as this is the veriest 
bunk—that there are purlieus of the 
mind and soul that no manner of liter- 
ary skill in presenting them can ever 
render other than waste lands; that 
self-expression that translates into 
words experience either so commonplace 
or so intimate as to deserve the tribute 
of reticence is merely egotism run riot, 
and that criticism that fails to grade 
its interest by the caliber of the soul 
that is expressing itself is criticism not 
worth its salt... . 

—Amy Loveman, in the N. Y. Eve- 

ning Post, August 18, 1923. Quoted 
in Lucifer at Large, p. 1. 


* * * 


Pot-boiler 

Island in the Atlantic 

Waldo Frank DS &P, $3.00 

Reviewed by Marie Faust 

No doubt Jsland in the Atlantic, a novel 
of New York, was meant to have social 
significance. It tells the story of two 
families, the Cleeves and the Hartts, 
from the Draft Riots of 1863 through 
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50 years of Manhattan’s history, that 
period when the great tides of European 
immigration reached these shores. 

Pleasant and unpleasant ghosts of old 
New York flit across the 500 pages of 
Mr. Frank’s book in the historical facts 
that could have been obtained more 
agreeably in library files than in this 
chronicle. 

The book reeks of sex. At times the 
chatter is so offensive it makes reading 
difficult. The compromises, weaknesses 
and surrender to materialism bring de- 
feat to the two families in a final trag- 
edy that shows how impossible it is to 
achieve good ends by bad means. 


* * * 
Optimistic .. . 
American Daughter 

Era Bell Thompson U. Chicago, $3.00 
Reviewed by Virginia Woods Callahan, 
Ph.D., professor of classical languages, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
In this autobiography, made possible by 
a fellowship in Midwestern Studies from 
the Newberry Library, Era Bell Thomp- 
son adds to Americana the story of a 
Negro girl whose experiences take her 
from her birthplace in Iowa to a farm 
in the Dakotas, the city life of Bis- 
mark and St. Paul, college in Iowa, a 
career in Chicago as Senior Interviewer 
in the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. These experiences Miss Thompson 
describes without unusual literary skill 
but faithfully and with good humor, 
and she succeeds in assembling a not un- 
interesting group of anecdotes of life 
in these United States. 

This is not typical Negro literature 
for she is not a typical Negro; she does 
not have the same reasons for personal 
bitterness as a Richard Wright. Her 
contacts with Jim Crowism come from 
brief chance visits in Maryland and 
Arkansas. The usual every-day en- 
counters with prejudice she records with 
a wistful and generous tolerance. Her 
life has not been easy except in com- 
parison with the struggle of others of 
her race in other circumstances. Her 
present work produces in her enough 
optimism to conclude that “way down 
underneath most Americans are fair; 
that my people and your people can 
work together and live together in 
peace and happiness if they but have 
the opportunity to know and under- 
stand each other.” 
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(Continued from page 95) 
happened in the comparatively simple 
matter of price-control. 

The signs of what is coming are not 
yet so clear that they are beyond dis- 
pute. When they do reach the point 
where they are beyond dispute, it may 
be too late. Right now, we’re just in 
the shouting stage. 

A Labor Day speaker says we should 
stop shouting “Communist” at every 
one who criticizes present economic pol- 
icies. True, but it is equally important 
that a little restraint be exercised in 
laying all of our shortcomings on the 
doorstep of private enterprise. The rea- 
son is that great numbers of people who 
don’t understand what private enter- 
prise means, and has meant, to our liv- 
ing standards are being misled into a 
state of mind where they accept the 
Socialistic or Communistic gospel— 
which to them sounds like putting into 
practice what others only preach. 


w * * 


I have some vivid recollections of a 
period in the 1920’s, when it was said 
that there was no record of even one 
single individual over 30 years of age 
who was making a sizable fortune from 
the then soaring stock market, whereas 
scores of young fellows (who really un- 
derstood the “new era”) were getting 
fabulously rich. It was only they who 
understood how things had changed! 
Then came the crash of 1929, and these 
young prophets disappeared from the 
scene—but the damage they did re- 
mained. 

Keep this in mind and examine the 
source when you are told that increased 
costs don’t lead inevitably to increased 
prices—and that the inescapable result 
will not be a tobogganing of living 
standards—and that if our living stand- 
ards drop to the level of those of other 
countries, that our Democracy will not 
be threatened. That’s where this all 
ties in. 

% * * 

And another of the reasons I’m using 
space on this subject is because I sim- 
ply can’t answer individually all the 
letters I receive—many of the writers 
of which, so it seems to me, are evident- 
ly drawing their conclusions from those 
who, in my earnest opinion, think their 
pronouncements are constructive, where- 
as I think they are almost exactly the 


opposite. 
In other words, I did not agree with 


é 


Mr. Henry Wallace that the way to 
have better living conditions was by 
plowing up corn and killing little pigs; 
nor that the auto companies could in- 
crease wages 25% without a resulting 
increase in prices. There were many 
people with whom there was no use 
arguing on these subjects. I think they 
are fewer in number today. But there 
are still many who don’t seem to realize 
that subsidies and rationing and price 
fixing are the three-legged stool on which 
price-control must rest. Remove one 
leg to satisfy Mr. Jones while keeping 
the others to please Mr. Smith and the 
whole thing falls. 
* * * 

Where Books Enter 

As I have said elsewhere, the conclu- 
sion I draw from reading The Divine 
Right of Capital is that its author em- 
phasizes the alleged shortcomings of our 
present system, while omitting its ad- 
vantages; and a reviewer in The Com- 
monweal finds in Independent People 
“ , . all the ambitions and all the 
ideals of men . . .” whereas I agree 
with Time that the Communistic author 
of this book sees no hope in anything 
except the promises of Marxism. 

Still other “critics” have praised The 
American, a book in which the author 
implies that the only real American is 
one who finds practically everything in 
our present system flagrantly evil. (And 
the author is being featured by depart- 
ment store book sections whose policy 
is to sell anything for which a demand 
can be created.) 

How can it be possible that sup- 
posedly perceptive reviewers miss the 
point of these subversive writings? The 
only conclusion I can draw is that 
they have lost their perspective through 
having been so conditioned to the idea 
that everything in our present system is 
inherently wrong, that they accept this 
premise as a starting-point, forgetting 
even that charity is a two-way street. 

Furthermore, it does seem that many 
people don’t grasp abstract conclusions. 
That’s why I referred to wage-price in- 
creases specifically, in 1945, before the 
present spiral began. The only answer 
I can give to those who disputed my 
statements at that time is to look at 
what has since taken place. 

* w * 

The most important subject in world 
affairs at this writing is the probability 
of war with Russia. I believe that we 
have at this time no just cause for war 





against Russia; but, in my opinion 
Russia believes that we are too divided 
at this time to be able to declare wy 
even if it were just. 

Everything, therefore, that adds fy. 
ther to the state of confusion unde 
which we now labor is a blow againg 
Democracy, and our future 
Therefore, it is our duty to take a 
interest in world problems as well a 
in the domestic problems which lead ty 
disunity. Practically everything we hold 


dear hangs in the balance. 
Epitor 
* * * 
Catholic Literary 
Foundation 
The Light of Stars 
Evelyn Voss Wise Bruce, $2.9 


Reviewed by Marion Kerwick 


The Light of Stars presents a Going My 
Way kind of priest who fictionally «. 
complished much good work in helping 
the poor of Baltimore during the early 
years of the 20th century. Father Gre. 
ory Lane had not wanted to return to 
St. Christopher parish where he had 
spent his childhood. He remembere 
only too shrinkingly the garbage-strem 
back yards and alleys, the depressing 
filth of many of the homes, the frequent 
quarrels among foreign neighbors, and 
the untidy, dusty church itself (his 
predecessor had been half-blind), But 
at the bishop’s request, Father Gregory 
took over the assignment of cleanig 
and beautifying the parish. 

The novel describes the changes ht 
brought into the lives of his parishiones 
by encouraging them to make garden, 
keep their alleys and streets clean, and 
go on picnics and boat excursions. Du 
ing one of these latter, however, a catas 
trophe occurred. The 1,500 parishiones 
that scrambled to one side of the ship 
to stare at another adjoining, caused th 
old City of Rome to tip. Many peopk 
were drowned, and Father Gregory Wé 
inevitably faced with the question @ 
his responsibility. Hadn’t he originally 
urged them to go on the holiday trip! 

At this point the theme of the sto, 
“to suffer and grow strong” (taken {rd 
a Longfellow poem called The Light 
Stars), is superficially introduced. TH 
reader is told Father Gregory $ 
—but hardly convincingly. And 
out the priest’s later purported growl 























strong-through-suffering episodes, # 
reader is left skeptical. 
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The story is satisfactory, (though at 
limes melodramatically so), when it 
sticks to an objective recording of life 
among the poor—the weddings, bap- 
isms, feuds, murders, matchmakings, 
and so on. . . . A certain false profes- 
sonalism of trite phrasing tends to dis- 
tract the discriminating reader, causing 
him to minimize whatever good quali- 
ties the novel may have. 


% * w 


Religious 


Whereon to Stand 

John Gilland Brunini Harper, $3.00 

Reviewed by John Haley, C.S.C., pro- 

fessor of apologetics, University of 
Notre Dame 


For a long time there has been a need 
for a general work for laymen on the 
Church and the Faith. Fifty years ago 
Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith of Our Fathers 
was the answer to the need. More re- 
cently there have been such popular 
works as Sheed’s Map of Life and Con- 
stantino’s Amen, Amen, both of which 
have been helpful, though hardly com- 
prehensive. 

John Gilland Brunini’s book is such 
a comprehensive, modern synthesis. It 
combines the aim of Faith of Our 
Fathers, the theme of A Map of Life, 
aml the vigor of Amen, Amen, with a 
greater understanding, fulness, and im- 
mediacy than any of those works. 

His treatment of these qualities in the 
introduction, and his grasp of the Mys- 
tical Body and Grace, are fine examples 
of the skillful manipulation of the com- 
plex theological problems in modern 
dress, 


(See also Truths Men Live By.) 


* b * 


“Outstanding 


Contribution” 
The Book of Job 
Edward J. Kissane S & W, $4.00 
Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.J., 
professor of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary’s 
College of Theological Studies, St. 
Marys, Kansas. 


& ‘his excellent translation and commen- 


lary of one of the most literary products 
ofthe Bible deserves a wide circulation. 

Manner in which the subject is 
(ated will appeal to the general reader 
aad Scripture student alike. The orderly 


arrangement of the book, the fluent 
English version, the lively comments on 
each verse, no less than the analysis of 
each section will gratify the casual 
reader, while the expert handling of the 
text and structure of the poem, and the 
clearness and definiteness of judgment 
expressed in every part of the commen- 
tary will meet the approval of the most 
exacting scholar. 

The introduction furnishes an inter- 
esting discussion of the problem of the 
book. “If God is just, why is it that the 
innocent sometimes suffer, and the 
wicked prosper?” The author first states 
the origin of the problem, then gives the 
traditional or popular solution and 
finally outlines the treatment of the 
problem in Job. His conclusion is that 
the Sacred Writer discredits the popular 
view, but offers no positive solution in 
its stead. Other parts of the introduction 
deal with the general theme and plan, 
unity, condition of the text, date and 
metrical structure of the poem. 

Chief attention will focus on the trans- 
lation itself. It is well done. It renders 
the thoughts and expressions of the He- 
brew text accurately and clearly in sim- 
ple, direct English. The poetic sections 
are reproduced in a stately rhythmic 
manner that indicates the artistic con- 
struction of the original text. Where the 
original is corrupted, the author shows 
excellent judgment in emending the text. 
Throughout the work we see the results 
of ripe scholarship, and we do not hesi- 
tate to evaluate it as an outstanding 
contribution to the Catholic literature 
on the Old Testament. 


w w * 


Way to a Happy Life 
Preface to Religion 
Fulton Sheen Kenedy, $2.50 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P., Ph.D., 
professor of dogmatic theology, Passion- 
ist House of Studies, Chicago. 


The title of this book may lead some 
few persons to pass it by with the idea 
that it is a technical study into the his- 
torical or the apologetical concept of 
religion. Actually it is a very popular 
and timely appeal for the use of com- 
mon sense and practical intelligence in 
the living of life. Preface To Religion 
might well have been called “The Way 
To A Happy Life.” 

We have in these pages an analysis 
of the pre-requisites for the happy life 
we desire for ourselves. An exact knowl- 


edge of the true nature of life and its 
many realities is, as we know, a very 
necessary first step toward happiness. 
These are the truths that are given 
consideration in this book. They are 
presented in a manner that lends itself 
both to exactness and clarity. What we 
actually think and what we should 
think, what we do and what we should 
do, are studied in a series of contrasts 
of the ideas themselves and of their 
fruits in our lives. 

We are shown the nature both of the 
falsehood and of the truth. Each argu- 
ment is advanced to bring out the folly 
of living according to the false ideas 
that bring unhappiness; the common 
sense wisdom of adhering to the un- 
changing truth that answers to man’s 
nature and destiny and is productive 
of human happiness. 

The reading of this book will not only 
straighten out many of our twisted 
ideas but will leave us with the con- 
viction that the true life of man is a 
religious one. It is in this sense that this 
book is a real preface to religion. 


* * * 
Towards a Christian 
Milieu 

Essays in Reconstruction 

ed. Dom Ralph Russell,OS.B. S&W,$2.50 
Reviewed by J. H. Fichter, SJ., Ph.D. 
Cand., professor of sociology, Loyola 
University, New Orleans; author of 
Man of Spain, St. Cyril Cyprian, James 
Laynez, Jesuit; Roots of Change, and 

the recent Christianity. 

This series of articles on the general 
problem of social reconstruction was 
written by English Catholics primarily 
for a British audience. In theory it con- 
sists of a clear and concise restatement 
of the traditional Catholic principles 
upon which Christian culture is based. 

The sequence of ideas in the book is 
approximately as follows: The modern 
world has given up the fundamental 
values inherent in the relationship be- 
tween God and humanity. These can be 
restored only by Christians who are 
ready to sacrifice themselves, and who 
are properly trained by Church, family, 
school and state. Natural science, litera- 
ture and philosophy must all be used in 
the Christianizing process. It will even 
be necessary to Christianize economics 
as a means to social reform. Finally, the 
great hope for a renovated society on 


earth lies in the hands of our Catholic 
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youth, particularly those organized in 
the various youth movements of Eng- 
land. 

As is to be expected in a book of 
many authors, these ideas do not flow 
clearly and uninterruptedly. Some of 
the essays are reminiscent of the style 
of C. S. Lewis, others are quite shallow 
and spotty. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 

The ideas and principles, however, 
are the things that count. These authors 
know that the ruins of England are 
something more than bombed-out 
buildings. They know that the moral 
and religious damage has been most 
frightful, and that a reconstruction of 
the British society is impossible except 
on a solid foundation of Catholic prin- 


ciples. 
BS 


A Job for Christians 


Toward Christian Democracy 
Sir Stafford Cripps Phil. Lib., $2.00 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor, man- 
aging editor, Logistics; prominent Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild speaker. 

This is a brisk evangelical tract of a 
hundred pages by a distinguished Prot- 
estant layman who also happens to be 
Britain’s President of the Board of 
Trade. While a Catholic will take ex- 
ception to some of his notions about 
the Church and private property, never- 
theless his major thesis is irrefutable. 
Without a dynamic Christian effort, we 
are as certain to lose the peace after 
World War II as we lost it after World 

War I. 

Sir Stafford properly insists that if 
the challenge of Christianity to-day ap- 
pears feeble, the fault is ours, who pro- 
fess ourselves Christians. It is we who 
have failed and not Christ. The greater 
our difficulties and the more our com- 
plexities, the deeper is our need to fol- 
low His call. “Be strong and of good 
courage, quit ye like men.” 

* * * 


““Sixteen Steps to the Church” 
This “Handbook of Apologetic Pro- 
cedure” for Catholic laymen, students, 
convert classes and all others. interested 
in the position of The Catholic Church 
merits particular commendation. 
Prepared by Edmund J. Fortman, 
S.J., and Herbert O. H. Walker, S.J., 
50c. (Includes three pages of recom- 
mended Reference Books—all of which 
we carry in stock). 
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The Messiah in Story and Essay 


Barabbas 
Emery Bekessy and Andreas Hemberger 
P-H, $2.75 
The Messias 
Josef Pickl Herder, $4.00 


Reviewed by Barnabas Ahern, C.P., 
S.T.L., professor of Sacred Scripture, 
Passionist House of Studies, Chicago 


It is only with cautious reserve that 
Catholic readers will receive a new 
novel of the time of Christ. For we have 
known too recently the veiled hetero- 
doxy of The Robe and the crude mis- 
representations sensationalized by Scho- 
lem Asch. But Barabbas is different. 

This book is fiction through and 
through. Its single historical note sounds 
in the strident clash between the teach- 
ings of Jesus and the nationalistic hopes 
of the Jews. Outside of this, most of the 
scenes and characterizations—even those 
of familiar figures—are highly imagin- 
ary. In fact, the plot itself draws largely 
from incidents in the much later Bar 
Cocheba rebellion of 135 A.D. One can 
almost glimpse the features of Coziba 
himself in the relentless Barabbas. Yet, 
a spirit of Christian truth and reverence 
breathes a refreshing vigor into every 
page. The Christ is the Messiah, the 
Son of God. Episodes and characters 
are in good tates; the authors have 
written with a Christian pen. 

The present edition is a translation 
from the German. This fact must be 
remembered. For Barabbas does not 
move along with the racy impressionism 
of our own journalese style. The author 
pauses often for measured dialogue and 
soul searching soliloquy. Yet the style, 
though leisurely, is not ponderous. 
There is no lack of local color; but this 
is never overdone. Chief emphasis lies 
with characterization. Accordingly, we 
may pardon the few inaccuraries which 
have slipped into an otherwise careful 
composition. The most glaring is the 
anachronism of placing the fourth cen- 
tury Talmudists in the time of Christ. 

All in all, Barabbas deserves a word 
of welcome. It is a hark back to the 
days of the conservative historical novel. 
It may serve to awaken in many read- 
ers a nostalgia for literary and truly 
Christian fiction. 


* * * 
The title of this work seems to 


promise an over-all discussion of Mes- 
sianism. In reality, however, The Mes- 
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sias is a specialized study Of only one 
aspect. Father Pickl is a man with 
idea; in this book he tries to prove jt 
For him the League of Freedom was tly 
most important element in the organ. 
ized nationalism of the Jews at the tim. 
of Christ. Its Messianic ideals held th 
popular mind in a strong grasp; its jp 
fluence shaped all Jewish policies; its 
repute compromised’ the good name of 
Jesus Himself with those in authority, 
Somewhat neglected by historians, th 
League of Freedom was the true bé 
noire of the Gospel scene. This is th 
thesis which Father Pick] develops in 
The Messias. 


The emphasis accorded to this singk 
theme constitutes, at once, the strength 
and weakness of the book. In stressing 
the work of the League, the author dog 
bring to light the shadowy form of 
ganized popular Messianism among the 
Jews of the time of Christ-—and thisis 
a positive contribution. For, that sud 
an element existed no one can deny; th 
Gospel itself witnesses to its activity, h 
places, however, Father Pick] develops 
his thesis with undue emphasis—and 
this is the weakness of his book. 

To prove the influence of the Leagu, 
he sometimes minimizes the work d 
those political and religious groups to 
which the Evangelists themselves attach 
most importance. This exaggeration and 
lack of perspective are painfully evide 
in the discussion of the Trials atl 
Death of Christ. In this section sevetl 
forced and unusual interpretations lear 
a bad taste. Then, too, the frequent to 
ture of the world /estes into a consistetl 
identification monogram for Leag 
members lays open this argument 
serious suspicion. 

Needless to say, The Messias will} 
of chief interest to students of Biblia 
exegesis. Popular commentaries on Be 
New Testament have already utiliat 
for the general public whatever is# 
certain and lasting value in the 


* * * 


Pamphlet 


Catholics and Jews, ‘ 
by Gregory Feige (Cath. Assi a 
Int. Peace, 30c). 9 
Second printing of yee m 
port covering historical and eli. 
aspects of Gentile-Jew relations 
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last September I read in Books on 
Tua a challenging article by Sister 
Mary Gustave, O.P., entitled, “Why Are 

ile Books of Catholic Publishers 
S9Mediocre?” I agreed thoroughly with 
the ideas expressed and I looked for a 
follow-up. Since none has appeared, I 
have endeavored to set down a few 
thoughts of my own upon the same sub- 


My interest in the matter developed 
4s a result of having taught hundreds 
of boys of the “Dead-End Kid” variety 
of potential delinquent, most of whom 
were supposed to be Catholic. I searched 
jng and hard for books that would in- 
ferest and perhaps re-form such char- 
acters, but the sad truth is that there 
ae almost no strong, virile Catholic 
books which would attract those or any 
other boys. The best I could find were 
of the namby-pamby, old-fashioned, 
preachy type. If I were so rash as to 
rad one of them to a group of boys I 
know that the response, succinctly ex- 
pressed, would have been simply, 
“Nuts!” or “Mush!” or “Tripe!” 

While my interest is primarily in 
books for boys, I have read countless 
k fg Weniles for all types of children, and 
the conclusion is that Catholic books 
tach Me definitely inferior to secular juve- 
ravi wes. To list briefly some of the out- 
idetg “nding faults of books by Catholic 
al publishers I would mention the follow- 

ing: 
fi 1, They are too didactic. 
at tor 2. They are written in an out-of-date 
mode. 
3. They are seldom true to life in 
ont 1 character or in plot. 
4. They are apt to “talk down’ to 
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vill children. 
‘bla J. They are often mawkish, coy, or 
on tt sentimental. 


6. They are inferior in format. 


Md 1 They are lacking in illustrations. 


r is Ol 
book #4 Job for Young Writers 


And what are the remedies for this 
Ming condition? The Catholic book 
Made needs an infusion of new blood, 
MI think that youth alone can pro- 
sin ft this. Young people, students and 

Bemiates of the many excellent Catho- 
ant #leges, should be able to tackle the 
ethic It would seem worth while to estab- 
‘ons foundation of some sort to do this 
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work. A Catholic publisher might co- 
operate by offering scholarships or 
prizes as an incentive as one publisher 
has for adult work. There are countless 
students with creative ability that needs 
only to be channelled properly. Many 
with a flair for writing, study jour- 
nalism, advertising, radio script writing, 
play writing. Why not add “juvenile 
writing” to the curriculum? 

I suggested this to the dean of a 
Catholic college and her answer was 
that, unfortunately, students lacked the 
necessary contacts with children. This 
is a sad commentary upon modern Cath- 
olic family life, but it is not, as I shall 
endeavor to show, an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

As I look at it, there are three requi- 
sites for the prospective juvenile writer: 


1. The ability to write clearly and 
interestingly. 

2. A knowledge of children. 

3. A knowledge of children’s books. 

Let us presuppose the first—the abil- 
ity to write. Writers for children must 
be simple, direct, and sincere. They 
must possess a fertile imagination and 
a strong sense of adventure. They must 
like to interest children, and if they like 
to do it they will probably succeed. 

As for the second requisite, a knowl- 
edge of children is not too difficult to 
acquire. Everyone has at least the mem- 
ory of his own childhood. Then, if he 
lacks direct family contact with chil- 
dren, there are always stray groups 
available—relatives, neighbors, clubs, 
scout groups, settlement house groups 
(I dare a young writer to submit to the 
judgment of the latter) or various par- 
ish groups. It is difficult to picture any- 
one living in an entirely childless com- 
munity. If a young writer has a story 
to tell, let him write it, then present it 
to a group of children and get their 
reaction. If he survives the ordeal and 
benefits by the criticism, then he has 
what it takes to be a writer. If he 
cringes or runs, then there is small loss 
to the literary world anyway. 


“The Part You Skip” 


“Never underestimate the power of 
a child,” should be the motto of aspiring 
writers. Children have sharp, quick, 
penetrating, and often cynical minds. 
They are bored easily, especially by 
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Catholic vs. Secular “Juveniles” 


by Theresa O’Neil, veteran elementary teacher and children’s literature critic. 


preaching. They brush aside all verbiage 
and ask, “What does that mean?” or 
say frankly, “That doesn’t make sense.” 
To their minds description, like preach- 
ing, is the part of the story that you 
skip. It should be used only when it 
is absolutely essential. 

If an author has the courage he 
should try out a story on a group of 
children before he sends it to a pub- 
lisher. Have you ever tried reading to 
a group of children? It’s an educating 
experience. If a story is not expertly 
written, if it is verbose, patronizing, 
didactic, or over-descriptive, then the 
inattention and indifference of the 
audience rise like a wall and separate 
you from the group. You have the un- 
pleasant sensation of seeming to talk 
to yourself. 

If, on the other hand, the story is 
well written, with sufficient and real- 
sounding dialog, short vivid description, 
brief, colorful characterization, and 
plenty of well-timed action—then the 
audience comes to life. There is a 
quick responsiveness, a tension in the 
air, and even an occasional ejaculation. 
Under such circumstances I’ve heard a 
group, knowing that the reading period 
was nearing the end, say, “Read fast, 
please! Read fast!” If some of the 
“ivory tower” writers of Catholic juve- 
niles had tried their manuscripts out on 
real children and had allowed them to 
express their Honest opinion, then their 
stories would have reached the waste~ 
basket, or have been rewritten. 

Of great importance is the third requi- 
site, a knowledge of children’s books. 
By that I mean modern children’s 
books, not a vague memory of what was 
read in one’s own childhood. In the past 
twenty years vast strides have been 
made in children’s literature. Every 
year hundreds of excellent new books 
are written, and classics are re-issued in 
more attractive editions. But Catholic 
writers and publishers are, for the most 
part, completely oblivious of all this. 
They continue to turn out dreary stories 
that may (?) have been of interest in 
the “gay nineties” or earlier, but they 
do not attract present day readers. 
There are exceptions, of course. Covelle 
Newcomb has done outstanding work 
in Catholic biography. Her Red Hat 
and Larger than the Sky might well be 
used as models for junior biography. 
Mildred Criss has written Dom Pedro 
of Brazil and other most praise-worthy 
books. 
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An aspiring writer should steep him- 
self in the work of modern juvenile 
writers. Some that I would suggest are 
John Tunis, Edward Ellsburg, Stephen 
Meader, Howard Fast, Gregor Felsen, 
William Heyliger, all of whom write 
especially for boys. These men do not 
produce great literature, but they are 
excellent tellers-of tales, and that is 
what boys like. Carol Brink, Helen 
Boylston, Eleanor Estes do the same 
for girls. Then there are authors with 
a high degree of literary skill. Among 
these are Honoré Wilson Morrow, whose 
Ship’s Monkey and Ship’s Parrot are 
excellent for younger children; and 
such outstanding names as Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Rachael Field, Alice Dal- 
gliesh, Kate Seredy, Valenti Angelo, 
and Hilda von Stockum—all of whom 
are worthy of imitation. Constance 
Savery writes adventure well. Felix 
Salten, the “Bambi” man, is “tops” in 
animal stories, as well as Marjorie 
Rawlings of The Yearling fame. Padraic 
Colum typifies the best in Irish poetry 
and imagination. Gladys Malvern writes 
biographies of exceptional merit. Ann 
Roos (a non-Catholic) has written a 
most inspiring life of Father Damien. 

Why can not Catholic writers, who 
surely have a greater inspiration and a 
truer philosophy of life, do as well? Are 
themes needed? If so, they are easy to 
invent. Young people with a sense of 
adventure should be able to write at- 
tractive stories. Every young reader is 
interested in such subjects as buried 
treasure; being lost on a desert or in the 
mountains; warfare, old or new; narrow 
escapes in submarine or airplane; peril- 
ous journeys to reach a difficult ob- 
jective; pursuit, capture, or conquest 
of any sort. All these stories could be 
told excitingly and still not forget the 
presence and the power of God, as sec- 
ular books do. 


An Unlimited Field 

Then there is the great field of hagi- 
ography. When I read long but interest- 
ing books about such comparatively 
insignificant people as Francis Scott 
Key, Washington Irving, Harry Lauder, 
Joseph Jefferson, and P. T. Barnum, I 
cannot help thinking how much greater 
books could be written about such he- 
roes as Isaac Jogues, Fr. Damien, St. 
Ignatius, St. Paul, St. Stanislaus, St. 
Dominic, St. Christopher and the more 
colorful, “fighting” saints. A fine device 
is that used so successfully by Louise 
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A. Kent in He Went with Marco Polo 
and He Went with Magellan. She pic- 
tures the story through the eyes of a 
young boy who by some entirely be- 
lievable chance went upon the historic 
voyage. This is an excellent indirect 
approach that allows for fictionizing. It 
could be used for any period of history 
but especially for Biblical days, or for 
the days of the Spanish and French 
missionaries. 

For girls there are possibilities in St. 
Teresa of Avila, St. Genevieve, Mére 
Marie of the Ursulines, and_ the 
foundresses of various Orders, especially 
those who did pioneering work. 

I almost hesitate to suggest lives of 
saints because these have been so poorly 
done. Children cannot possibly be in- 
terested in pious prigs who simply ooze 
religiosity, and, unfortunately, this is 
how many saints are pictured. (This is 
a delicate subject for me, for I can look 
back to my early childhood when I read 
a mission-table book about an over- 
pious little girl who was so revolting to 
me that I decided that if that were 
saintliness, then I would have none of 
it. It took a better-written life of Joan 
of Arc to put me back on the right 
track a few years later.) Saints were 
human once, and for some time at least 
they led natural lives. The ecstatic parts 
should be minimized for children and 
the active life emphasized. 

To descend to the wordly again, good 
books could be written about school 
life—games, feuds, rivals, and struggles 
of any kind. There is, of course, the 
pioneer Father Finn whose books still 
have a slight appeal and would have 
more if they could be re-issued in mod- 
ern form, with some of the preaching 
(“So now, my dear little readers”) 
omitted and some of the “horse and 
buggy” details changed. Fundamentally, 
they are good stories with conflict, mys- 
tery, mischief, and humor, all of which 
are important ingredients. Modern chil- 
dren skip the preachy part. 


The Test 


A strong story should stand on its 
own merits. If a hero fights against op- 
position or temptation and wins—that 
is the important part. That is the story. 
Pointing out the moral or discoursing 
upon the virtues of the character 
weakens or may entirely destroy the 
glow of enthusiasm for the heroic con- 
quest. Do you like to have such things 
“rubbed in?” Neither do children! If an 
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author has to expatiate upon a person; 
virtues, then, obviously, those virtyg 
are not strong enough to speak fo 
themselves. If young Fr. Isaac Jogug 
battles his way through tribes of hostile 
Iroquois; if he suffers extreme Privation, 
is tortured and beaten almost beyon{ 
recognition—and goes back for m 
then the reader does not need to be tol 
that he was heroic or that he loved God, 
His actions prove it. 

I realize that Catholic publishers ap 
at fault here for they often insist up 
the inclusion of pious or didactic pas. 
sages, mistakingly thinking that thy 
makes the book Catholic. That sort of 
thing may make a suitable Sunday 
School prize or Confirmation gift book 
but it will not result in a book that 
will be read avidly by children. 


Books for the very young are a differ. 
ent and more difficult form of juvenik 
writing, and only an expert should at- 
tempt to write one. The writer mus 
have an intimate knowledge of the work 
ings of a child’s mind, and of his word. 
knowledge; he should have the ability 
to express ideas simply and rhythmical: 
ly, and of being repetitious without 
being monotonous. He must also sens 
the fine distinction between nonsens 
that is funny and nonsense that i 
merely silly. a 

Perhaps the easiest books to wilt 
are those suitable for high school ag, 
simplified adult books without the ps 
chological or pathological leanings @ 
adult books. Biography and fiction at 
both popular among young peopl 
Short stories, too, are well liked ani 
would be a good start for a prospectivt 
writer. 

A writer should realize that hes 
writing for modern children who at 
critical and sophisticated; in fact, chi 
dren of today are far more sophisticated 
than most of the adults of the previow 
generation were. They are also a for ‘ 
customed to a better type of writi(ii tow 
than in former days because even schol 
texts have changed immeasurably in 
cent years. History, geography, dll 
science books are interestingly and @ 
pertly written. Literature books ! 
include samples of the best in mode 
writing as well as the well known ¢ 
sics. When a child becomes used to’ 
books in school he is all the more a 
cal of Catholic reading;  therel™iin th 
Catholic books should keep up Wij 
modern standards. 
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Both authors and publishers should 
wake up. A great opportunity is being 
lost. There has been a renaissance in 
Catholic literature, but it has not ex- 
tended to Catholic children. Their liter- 
ature is being produced by non-Catho- 
lis because the stuff that is being 
turned out by some Catholics is definite- 
ly not literature, and some of it is not 
even readable. 


w bs * 
Easy-Essays for 
Bobby-Soxers 


Personality Plus! 
Sheila John Daly D M, $2.00 


Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor 


THIS Emily Post-ing of the teensters 
ought to “take” with them for two 
reasons. First, the author, Sheila John 
Daly, is a teen-ager herself, 17-year- 
old freshman at Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., and columnist for the teen- 
age readers of the Chicago Tribune. 
Second, it’s written especially for teen- 
agers and deals with their own problems 
and situations. It’s not a grown-up pat- 
tem they’re exhorted to fit into but a 
gowing-up one. And third (this reason 
is disputable), the slanguage is hep. At 
times it is too clever, too jive-packed. 
The repeated references to “beau-boys,” 
“hunks of heart break” and “current 
honey-chiles” is overdone for book 
length. But her writing has a smooth 
freshness about it that will appeal to 
the jargon-loving high school gang. 
The book is a dictionary of good 
manners and habits for the young set, 
cast in easy-essay form. It lacks any 
moral or religious motivation, every 
ase in point being based on the mod- 
ém sociological “group acceptance” 
idea. She never tells the kids what the 
commandment is or what the conven- 
tion is, but what fellows and girls of 
heir own age have set as the standard 
fot “smoothness.” It’s a kind of How- 
twin-friends-and-influence-teenagers 
rt of thing, rather shallow, but it can 
# absolutely no harm to any youth 
md can give many of them good sur- 
lue pointers for meeting their social 
ptoblems in which they have a complex 
inst seeking adult aid to solution. 
We all prefer to take it from our own. 













tis seldom that a youth comes along 
tho can successfully guide fellow-youth 


MEN the difficult process of growing up. 


tis only by dint of “putting away the 
lhings of a child” while yet retaining 
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her extreme youth that Miss Daly is 
able to fill this singular role. 

Personality Plus! should appeal to 
parents as a gift to their bewildering 
offspring since there is much in it to 
contribute to a happier home life by 
eradication of the growing estrangement 
between adolescents and their families. 
This problem, a combination of our 
away-from-home-canned-amusement era 
and the psychological difficulties of 
adolescent adjustment, is becoming 
something of a major problem in Amer- 
ican homes today. It has much to do 
with juvenile delinquency. Therein lies 
the chief merit of the book. 

Besides priming the teensters to clean- 
liness, order, propriety, and profitable 
congeniality, Miss Daly advises them 
in small ways how to get along with 
the family and keep up home spirit 
while developing outside contacts so es- 
sential to youth. 


w ® * 


HIGHSCHOOL BOYS 
Search for Glory 
Kevin Guinagh LG, $2.50 
Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne, M.A. 


Search for Glory consistently fulfills its 
title. Stirringly Kevin Guinagh unfolds 
the development of the ambitious desire 
stated by young Pilatre de Rozier be- 
fore he was twenty years old: “I want 
to be famous before I’m thirty.” And 
amazing way in which Pilatre succeeds 
entertains one for 220 pages! 

Pharmacy, tentmaking, lecturing, and 
early aeronautics (he associated himself 
with Montgolfier in his first lighter- 
than-air-craft experiments) absorb the 
unflagging energies of this likeable 
young man until his untimely death... 
but that’s telling too much. 

France of the late monarchy provides 
the scene, when Benjamin Franklin, also 
a scientist, was our ambassador. In- 
trigue, romance, fine friendship, and fine 
character combine to make Pilatre an 
attractive new hero for highschool read- 
ers. Search for Glory is a distinguished 


book, entertaining, informative, and 
stimulating. 
* ® * 
HIGHSCHOOL GIRLS 
Gateway 
Amelia Elizabeth Walden Morrow, $2.50 


Reviewed by Dorothy Atkinson Williams 
Gateway is a fine wholesome book for 
the high school girl. The young people 
are natural and human teen-age Amer- 
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icans, and the author shows a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their moods and 
“tensions.” There is an element of 
character building and development in 
the interplay of school experiences, so- 
cial and sports activities. One good 
feature is the playing down of the glam- 
our aspect of wealth and Hollywood. 
The skiing activities on Big Hill are 
exceptionally well handled. We con- 
gratulate Miss Walden on her first book, 
and feel the girls are safe in her hands. 
® * * 
HIGHSCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Silver Strain 
Kathrene Pinkerton HB, $2.00 
An interesting account of fox farming 
with its joys and sorrows. Against a 
north woods background the dauntless 
Jackman family fight a long battle 
against bad breaks with their precious 
silver foxes. Phillip, Ann and friend 
Jerry give their best efforts, including 
a long hard summer of commercial 
white-fishing to help out. A lot of back- 
ground material on fox breeding and 
handling has certain educational value, 
and the author gives us a clear picture 
of the many hardships and difficulties 
involved. There is a love interest, but 
it is secondary to the woods life of the 
young people. Of course, boys mature 
early in the wilds, but the family do 
seem to rely an unusual amount on the 
skill and judgment of their high-school 
age son, who never lets them down! 
—D.A.W. 
* * * 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Marta the Doll 
Eloise Lownsberry L G, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary of the Incarna- 
tion, C.D.P., St. Anne Academy, 
Melbourne, Ky. 


Marta the Doll is a wholesome, cozy 
story of home as seen through the eyes 
and felt in every fibre of a loved and 
lovable little Polish girl Hanka. From 
the day before the day before her 
namesday, the feast of St. Anna, m 
July, until Christmas she lives in rap- 
turous delight with her large, beautiful, 
and softly “hugable” doll, Marta. In 
that brief span the story gives a clear, 
rather crowded, but artistic account of 
the simplicity of peasant family life in 
the mountainous districts of Catholic 
Poland. The story will appeal irresisti- 
bly to little girls of the “doll age” and 
—unless the title prevent and the il- 
lustrations by Marya Werten which the 
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reviewer has not seen—to boys and 
older girls because of its treatment of 
details of Polish handicraft, peasant 
dress, furniture, cookery, winter sport, 
folk-lore, customs, and piety. It will 
also be an ideal story to read to chil- 
dren. 

While the book is ostensibly of Catho- 
lic Polish life, the Catholicism does not 
strike very deeply into motive or char- 
acter; it manifests itself rather in the 
national devotion to the Blessed Mother 
and the Child Jesus. However, one 
would have to go far today to find a 
more beautiful manifestation of the fam- 
ily, family life, and family love. It was, 
no doubt, to protest against the shat- 
tering of such sound and Christian home 
life by war and foreign bondage that 
the author wrote this lovely story of 
Polish childhood for our children. 

The child psychology is correct and 
normal, except, perhaps in two instances 
where it seems far-fetched when unre- 
pressed little Hanka refers with nation- 
al significance to the “freedom” of the 
winds on the mountain heights and 
poetically to the fact that the willow 
wood of her doll cradle had once “made 
a cradle for bluebirds.” An unnatural 
twist to the English is noticeable here 
and there in sentences not intended to 
convey the Polish idiom, as well as a 
questionable use of like for as. Never- 
theless, the story is exceptionally well 
written. The ideals are excellent. The 
book is full of lovely thoughts “‘to grow 
on,” like these Polish sayings: “A kind 
brother makes a kind father” and “God 
loves happy people best.” Marta the 
Doll, comparatively superior in content 
and style, is a book to be recommended 
without reservation. 


* * * 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Black River Captive 

West Lathrop Random House, $2.00 

Reviewed by Richard Butler, O.P. 


Here is an excellent novel for boys, 
wholesome, exciting and very well- 
written. The setting is New England 
during the French and Indian Wars, 
and with the frequent introduction of 
Major Rogers’ Rangers you can rate 
this book a fine juvenile sequel to 
Northwest Passage. The story concerns 
young Jethro, an orphan who has just 
lost his beloved guardian, an elderly 
peace-maker called “Granther.” 
Jethro sets out through a wild ter- 
ritory, infested with inimical Indians 
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and Frenchies, in search of his kin. The 
body of the story describes his capture 
by an Indian named Susup, his trying 
captivity in an Indian village, his es- 
cape, abetted by another captive who 
is a Ranger, his saving of Fort No. 4 
from impending attack, and his final 
reconciliation with his father—yes, a 
Ranger, and a captain at that. 

The author has the one bad habit of 
trimming his suspense by anticipating 
many of his climaxes. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this fault, plus his singularly 
uninspired chapter titles, Black River 
Captive is a top-notch adventure yarn 
for youth. 

* * * 


Ranching Adventures 


Wheat Rancher 

William Rush LG, $2.25 
Emery Frazier liked to see things grow. 
More than anything else, he wanted to 
raise wheat and horses, and he got his 
chance to start when his father left him 
in charge of the outfit and equipment 
that had been used in his railroad con- 
struction business, now more or less de- 
funct. 

Raising wheat is not in itself an ex- 
citing affair, but Emery got into enough 
complications to make the story some- 
thing of a Wild West thriller. His 
horses were stolen, his father forgot to 
renew the note at the bank, the crooked 
neighbor plotted to get his land and 
crops, and when the buildings were 
burned he got the blame. 

A good, clean story for highschool 
age reading by the author of Rocky 
Mountain Ranger, and Yellowstone 
Scout. 

—J. C. T. 
* * * 
The Burro Tamer 


Florence Hayes Random House, $2.00 
The Burro Tamer is a decent though in- 


effective novel about Ricardo, a Spanish 
boy in New Mexico, and Panchito, a 
burrito, or little donkey. It tells the 
story of Ricardo’s deep love for and con- 
fidence in Panchito, how he trains the 
donkey for the big fiesta where Panchito 
earns money for his master and even 
wins the grand prize in the pet parade. 
Conflict is provided by two boys with 
a rival burro and Ricardo’s disapprov- 
ing father. 

The treatment of the Church and 
Padre is rather careless and empty, and 
Ricardo’s attachment to his burrito is 
a bit extreme and inordinate for imita- 
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tive youngsters. The book lacks both 
pith and punch, and though it may not 
be harmful it is difficult to see how jt 
could be helpful. The illustrations, by 
the way, are excellent. 
—R. B. 
w* * * 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Bayou Boy 


Eleanor Frances Lattimore Morrow, $2.0 

Charming story of the life of a littl 
Negro family in the Louisiana Bayoy 
country. Smooth reading and delight. 
fully entertaining, Miss Lattimore’s 
book gives her young audience a true 
picture of the lot of the Colored in the 
rural South. The relationships with the 
white family in the big house should do 
much toward racial understanding 
among the 8-10 year old readers, 

—Lucie Stolteben 


River Boy of Kashmir 


Jean Bothwell (il. Margaret Ayer) 
Morrow, $2.0 


Portraying for the American child a 
mode of life utterly foreign to his own, 
River Boy of Kashmir lacks, neverthe- 
less, the depth of characterization and 
plot which would make such a wel- 
written and soundly moral book a real 
influence in fostering international u- 
derstanding among children. The pen 
and ink drawings will appeal to chil 
dren. 

—Sister Loretta Marie, C.D.P. 


THE PICTURE-BOOK 
GROUP 

Gift of the Earth 

Pachita Crespi Scribner, $1.25 

Author, a native Costa Rican, por 
trays the life of a Central American 
peasant family in story and warm-toned 
drawings. Although the story opens 
Christmas eve, it is a simple, charming, 
all-through-the-year tale for small chil 
dren. jan 


Lancelot 


Marjorie Barrows (il. Sue Simons) 
R MeN, 5 


Mothers of tykes at that bewildered 
and sometimes bewildering “I can’t-l 
don’t know how—I’m too little” stage 
will find Lancelot a boon in encourag 
ing the toddler to have another ty 
Lancelot was eager and bright—his ey® 


shone even in the dark (time out 0 


demonstrate this statement)—but lt 
couldn’t roar or purr at first... AY 
come addition to those intriguing little 
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stories that subtly and effectively dem- 
onstrate old adages—in this instance 
that success does come to those who 
work hard enough. (Note: Lancelot 
was a lion.) 

—Mary E. Carr 


Twelve O’Clock Whistle 
Jerrold Beim & Ernest Crichlow 
Morrow, $2.00 

A delightful book, painlessly educa- 
tional, for the child interested in how 
things are made and what makes them 
go. Besides the interesting tour through 
an automobile plant, where Mitch, the 
small hero, sees the different stages 
through which a car must go on its way 
to being the shining, mechanically per- 
fect luxury it is, the child’s heart will 
be delighted at the daring of the little 
boy, as he ventures on a bus all by him- 
slf on his way to rectify his Daddy’s 
oversight in forgetting his lunch box. 
Further, Mr. Beim has dignified the 
tole of the workingman in his daily 
performance on the assembly line, and 
each phase of the mechanical operation 
is shown as an important contribution 
to the finished car-product. 

The illustrations are colorful and be- 
lievable, and their position in the book, 
methodically placed with each phase of 
the story, makes for orderly sequence 
and simple reading. 

—Ruth Elinor Trend 


litle Boy Dance 
Elizabeth W. DeHuff (il. Gisella Loeffler) 
W &F, $1.00 
Simple little story of Juanito, a very 
small Indian lad who grew tired of 
dancing for the tourists to Taos, New 
Mexico, and went off with his bow and 
utow to investigate the world. Text in- 
ttoduces reader to many terms and con- 
pts, and the sepia drawings, besides 
being drolly artistic, will furnish the 
child with an authentic picture of life 
amd nature in the Southwest. 


The Little Red Car 
Esther K. Meeks (il. Ernie King) 
W &F, $1.00 
One of the most delightful of all the 
lew Juveniles, this is the tender tale of 
Mold fashioned street car that fell into 
tsuetude with the coming of stream- 
lining but was later rejuvenated in a 
up of poetic justice. Tightly integra- 
ltd with the text, the drawings convey 
thistory of American mores from the 
Cay Nineties on. Educationally and ar- 
‘tically, this is a discovery. 
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What's In the Trunk? 

Irena Lorentowica Roy, $1.50 

Brilliantly colored pictures and a 
minimum of text set forth an instructive 
survey of the characteristic costumes of 
the various peoples of the world. Mary 
and Bill are the children of the story, 
and their father, a pilot, allegedly col- 
lected the costumes from all over the 
world. Helpful for planning costume 
parties, too. 


It Seems Like Magic 
Josephine Pease (il. Esther Friend) 
R McN, $2.00 
Excellent, attractively illustrated in- 


troduction to the principles of physical 
science. Avoids allusion to the Author 
of all this “magic,” except in its open- 
ing quotation from Sir James Jeans: 
“The universe begins to look more like 
a great thought than like a great ma- 
chine.” 


Picture Stories from the Life of 
Christ 


Marion Madison (il. Warner Kreuter) 
W &F, $1.00 
Here are ten stories of Christ’s life 
from the Nativity to the Ascension. 
Minus many of the intimate details to 
label them truly Catholic, the stories 
are authentic and will aid in making 
the New Testament more appealing and 
understandable to children. The stories 
are short, the pictures colorful. 
—Lucie Stolteben 


Little Janie’s Christmas 

Virginia & Neville Smith W &F, $1.00 

This magic passport should be with- 
in easy reach at story-time at least two 
weeks before Christmas, for it is a book 
to be looked at, read, talked about and 
thought about in thrilling anticipation 
of Santa’s visit every night for many 
nights before THE NIGHT BEFORE. 
All children will be fascinated by this 
short poem with the satisfying denoue- 
ment. The lovely illustrations will en- 
chant believing toddlers, wishful tykes 
and skeptical smarties alike, for Santa 
is perfect, the toys beautiful and those 
peppermint stick and taffy apple street 
lamps are—out of this world! 

—Mary E. Carr 


Little River of Gold 
Lucia Patton Whitman, $1.00 
About two nice little children who go 
to find the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, and actually do come home 
with a sizable lode of the real article, 
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after being shown how to work for what 
they earn by Uncle Tom, a solitary 
prospector whom they met. They sell 
their gold to the Denver mint, buy 
clothing for school and, thoughtfully, a 
tie for Uncle Tom. Good vocabulary- 
building text, lovely artwork. 


My Dog Rinty 
Ellen Tarry & Marie Hall Ets 
(photography by Alexander & Alexandra 
Alland) Viking, $1.50 


Another find of the season—this 
story of a little boy David and his dog 
Rinty, who was considered public nui- 
sance No. 1 by all the citizens of Har- 
lem, New York, but develops into a 
champion rat-catcher. The lovely thing 
about the book is that all the charac- 
ters—even the two Sisters (Handmaids 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary)—are 
Negroes—and they are normal Amer- 
ican citizens. The usefulness of a book 
like this in promoting racial justice is 
infinite. Photography is superb. 


Turtles 

Wilfred S. Bronson HB, $1.00 

Bronson, well known for his science 
books for older children, has now writ- 
ten and illustrated a natural science 
picture-book. The attractive little vol- 
ume has large line drawings and 24- 
point type to appeal to the six or seven 
year olds just learning to read. It will 
appeal especially to boys, describing as 
it does the life and habits of various 
kinds of reptiles. 

—Lucie Stolteben 


Too Many Dogs 
Quail Hawkins (il. Kurt Wiese) 
Holiday, $1.50 
Chronicles in the family life of grow- 
ing boys enlivened by the acquisition 
of a family of dogs. Lots of fun for boys. 
—L. S. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Chukchi Hunter 

Dorothy Stall Morrow, $2.00 

Communistic propaganda has seeped 
through to children’s books, and, in this 
book, Dorothy Stall, member of- the 
American Russian Institute of New 
York, presents the Chukchis, a north- 
eastern Siberian tribe, happy to be con- 
verted to the Russian kolkhoz or, shar- 
ing of goods. Authentic background, 
pleasing style, and adequate character- 
ization fail to balance inanity of plot 
and obvious Communist bias. 

—Sister Loretta Marie, C.D.P. 





REVIEW EXCERPTS *%* COMMENTS x RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Atomic Energy 


A Report on the International Control 
of Atomic Energy 

David Lilienthal Doubleday, 35c 
Prepared for the government by a committee 
of consultants, this simply presented report 
deserves deep study. 


The Absolute Weapon. Atomic Power and 


World Order 
Bernard Brodie H B, $2.00 


The Commonweal: “. . . publication of the 
Yale Institute of International Studies . . . 
five authors collaborate . . . a very realistic 
appraisal of the effect of the atomic bomb on 
strategy and politics.... | 

“They think the most promising solution 
is to reestablish the former power pattern, 
with Russia also getting the bomb—which 
would reassure her in face of her pathological 
fear of the others ganging up on her—but that 
both the U. S. and Russia get set for imme- 
diate retaliation. ...” 

A——CI——_WR 


Acres of Antaeus 
Paul Corey Holt, $2.75 


Robust, realistic novel dealing with absorp- 
tion of family-sized farms by great farming 
corporations. 

A——WR——REV by Msgr. Luigi Ligutti. 


All the King’s Men 


Robert Penn Warren H B, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “... Mr. 
Warren is an author of some note .. . It is 


a shame that he has so prostituted his talents; 
it is an equal shame that a publishing house 
will scatter those prostituted talents abroad so 
lavishly and irresponsibly. 


“ .. artesian wells of profanity; .. . phony 
theologizing . . . mocks at Baptism .. . an 
abomination... .” 

DIS 
The American 

Howard Fast DS & P, $3.00 


Henry Steele Commager in Herald Tribune: 
“ . . that it is a gross caricature of history 
needs scarcely be remarked... .” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . . The 
book’s purpose is indistinguishable from that 
of the Soviet propagandists who pelt every- 
thing American with damning epithets. .. .” 
A——DIS See p. 86, September issue. 


¢ 
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School ° 


American Daughter 
Era Bell Thompson U. of Chicago, $3.00 


America: “With this eminently readable auto- 
biography, Era Bell Thompson joins the ranks 
of those gifted Negroes who have enriched 
American art and science. . . . her style oc- 
casionally attains real greatness. .. . 

“ .. She has produced a notable gallery of 
American types, but in her anxiety to reveal 
the less virtuous of them has recorded conver- 
sation too coarse to be immortalized... . 

“It would be difficult to say what the 
author’s position is on religion. Her book is 
shot through with talk of God but I found 
it hard to appreciate what God meant to 
oe 


REV 
American Foreign Policy in the Making 
1932-1940 

Charles A. Beard Yale, $4.00 
The Sign: “... The purpose . . . to establish 


from documentary evidence just where we 
should place the responsibility for our involve- 
ment in World War II. .. 

“. .. his analysis concludes that President 
Roosevelt defaulted as a leader in the matter 
of forming foreign policy. 

“This is not a popular book. It will appeal 
primarily to professional historians. . 

“Ten years ago the internationalism taken 
for granted today would have been stark 
heresy.” 

C——_I——-REC——-MSO 


And That’s No Lie 
Beatrice Bill Talbot H M, $2.00 


John S. Kennedy in Catholic Transcript: “... 
a creditable job . . . a book alive with the 
character of Ireland and full of laughs, chuck- 
les, and smiles. 


“ .. John Linehan . . . was one of thirteen 
children. . . . Much of history has to do with 
horses. He was mad about them... . He 
worked . . . in the mines in England . . . off 
to America. . . . At first he hated the strange 
new land . . . doing ‘chores in Boston’... 


“This outline gives but glimpses of John’s 
story which is rich in details of local Irish 
color, wisdom, wit, maxims, customs, cures 
. . . & wholesome, lively story, and unmis- 
takably Irish.” 

HS——-A——REC 


And the Hunter Home 
Joan Charles Harper, $2.50 


Lois Slade in The Witness: “.. . the delicately 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent - 
C-I—Current Interest - 
TFA—Too Far Advanced * 
DM—Doubtful Merit - WR—With Reservations .- y— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded - 
DIS—Disapproved - 
mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only 
FIO—For Information Only. 


Objectionable - 
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F—Favorabk 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 


O—Offensive 
REC—Recom. 


told story of a returned soldier’s adjustment 
to civilization after three years in a Jap prison 
camp. ... 

“The book is unqualifiedly recommended to 
the family.” 

A——HS——-SAT 


About George Orwell 


Animal Farm 

George Orwell HB, $1.75 
Adam De Hegedus in The Commonweal: “His 
Critical Essays—published in this county 
under the title Dickens, Dali and Others with 
his brilliant notes on Charles Dickens, his 
penetrating analysis of boy’s weeklies and of 
naughty postcards together with his amusing 
attacks on the ‘smelly little orthodoxies’ of 
Communism had the success d’estime of his 
Burmese Days, his first book published in 
America. His two novels dealing with the life 
of the English working class Keep the Aspidis- 
tra Flying and The Clergyman’s Daughter ae 
as interesting as his essay on Henry Miller, 
the American novelist, called Inside Th 
Whale. His best works unknown in this coun 
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try are, however, his reportages Dow 
and Out In Paris and London and The Road 1 Bo 
to Wigan Pier. Gear 
A pre 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . a really Bi iscing 
masterly job of lampooning communist tec HH (ub ; 
nique; the smear, the protestations of love for @ Hs- 

democracy, the bland assumption of innocent 
and righteousness—they are all sketched to th B The 5 
life in the animal protagonists. If you like, lw. 
you can attach names now in the news to Mj lille 
almost every one of the animals. It is al Mth}, 
quite hilarious good fun. MSO 


= 
“ 


“. . . it is much more than good fun. ..- 
If the book were required reading at the Pam 
Peace Conference, it would certainly make ™ 
official friends behind the iron curtain.” 

A——REC 
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Are Catholic Schools Progressive? 

Laurence J. O’Connell Herder, $1.15 
Alfred F. Schnepp in The Catholic World: 
“Although bearing most of the earmarks 
a graduate thesis, this little book has 
the usual virtues nor the usual vices of 
a report. It presents no factual data, its 
jectivity is slight, and it leans heavily on %& 
ondary materials. But it is a readable 
intelligible discussion . . . 

“Readers looking for an answer to 4 
question which constitutes the title ame 
for some disappointment . . . the author 
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wt even set out to discover what is actually 
done in Catholic schools. The material for his 
igvestigation was found in the publications of 

school systems which tell teachers 
shat they ought to do; no attempt was made 


p determine the extent to which these direc- 
tions were carried out... .” 


t 

h Te Sign: “. . . the bitter and the sweet of 

$ ive education in a tidy package which 

sno mere literary luxury. By progressive edu- 
ation Father O’Connell means the experimen- 

t Bi or newer type of teaching as opposed to 

+ BH nventional or traditional education. . . 

y “Non-Catholic teachers, parents, and laymen 
in general should derive considerable profit 
fom this fine exposition of our educational 
philosophy and aims; Catholics should draw 

nt {om it a deeper appreciation of our priceless 

on ; 


A——SAT 


Arnenal of Democracy: The Story of 
American War Production 

Donald M. Nelson H B, $4.00 
Walter Trohan in Chicago Tribune: “.. . the 
sory of the man who directed American war 
poduction, undoubtedly the principal factor 
in allied victory. All the personalities of the 
Washington war scene and some of the strife 
ad jealousy behind the production scene are 
tailed, with no harm to Mr. Nelson, natu- 
nlly enough, and none to Mr. Roosevelt. . . .” 
FIO 
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dylum Piece 

Anna Kavan Doubleday, $2.50 
Time: “. . . 34 grim studies in contemporary 
pychosis . . . Despite lushness of metaphor 
ad over-ornamentation of style, it is skillful 
iction by a 30-year old Englishwoman who 
is spent several years working among the 
itsane,.. .”” 

MSO——WR 


see 


RSS RRRE 


\Book About a Thousand Things 

George Stimpson Harper, $3.50 
A pretty good reference book of “odd and 
eally @ iscinating information.” Book-of-the-Month 
tech i Cub dividend. 

efor HS——A—_-SAT. 
cence 

0 

like, 


The Book of Job 

Edward J. Kissane S & W, $4.00 
ys tM ltellent translation and commentary, for 
is al hth layman and scholar. 
-MSO——REC——REV by Henry Willmer- 
im, SJ. 


The Best Stories of ‘Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Doubleday, $3.00 
Niky Hughes in America: “. . . Mr. Steele 
& tell a story, and he always sees to it 
imes, I fear, with elaborate obvious- 
Ms) that he has a story to tell. 

*... despite a high level of accomplishment 
th will give delight to many an adult 
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peithe Mader, it must, I think, be said that there is 
f > story here which is finally, uniquely mem- 
ts able... .” 

yn e- A—SAT 

le and 

Timson 

19 thelh Mereuerite Steen Doubleday, $2.75 
are BE tgeously vulgar” (Sat. Review) novel of 








or “scrupulous woman who keeps her daugh- 
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ters above their station from the emoluments 
of her profession—abortion. 
DIS 


Captain Boycott 

Philip Rooney A-C, $2.75 
John M. Flynn in Chicago Tribune: “.. . 
Rooney’s fictional portrait of Capt. Boycott 
keeps close to that found in factual accounts 
—a brave, stubborn, rather stupid Englishman 
who could be much kinder to a tenant than 
to tenantry ... 

“Woven thru Captain Boycott is the quiet 
love story of Hugh Davin, school teacher, and 
Anne Killian, a fine girl torn between her af- 
fection for Davin and her fear of her con- 
niving, embittered mother . . . 

“This novel’s appeal, is in its first rate pic- 
ture of a dramatic turning point in Irish his- 
tory, rather than in its individual characters, 
none of whom stands out memorably. .. .” 


America: “Ireland gave a new word to the 
English language when the peasants in a Mayo 
village first used the weapon of ostracism 
against the Earl of Erne’s estate agent, Cap- 
tain Charles Boycott .. . 

“. .. ‘A Romantic Novel.’ . . . lightly writ- 
ten, but with a good understanding of the 
people and the times... 

“Mr. Rooney has a good ear for the accent 
of the Mayo peasants.” 

HS——A——F (CLF choice) 


Casablanca to Katyn: The Secret History 
of the War Vol. III 
Waverly Root Scribner, $5.00 
Facts and suppositions of diplomatic maneu- 
vering up to early ’43—Germany, Russia and 
N. Africa. Interesting—probably largely true. 
MSO——-WR-——_C-I 


Clementine 

Peggy Goodin Dutton, $2.50 
Robert Michele in The Sign: At ten Clemen- 
tine Theresa Kelley . . . was a thorough- 
going tomboy. Even the male members of the 
sixth grade had a respectful admiration .. . 

“Before you finish the final page of this 
gay and diverting novel Clem is sixteen. . . 
a new interest in her daydreams (his name is 
Hank), . . . a sudden interest in cooking .. . 
the thrill of wearing her first evening gown... 

“Reading Clementine is a refreshing ex- 
perience . . . underneath Clem’s seeming flip- 
pancy you will find a moral wholesomeness 
which could be reduplicated many times over 
in every high school in America.” 

HS——-A——-SAT 


Criticism of Experience 

D. J. B. Hawkins S & W, $2.00 
Amiably written but deeply provocative ex- 
ercise in creative scholasticism, with some 
theses that ask for argument. 

MSO——F 


Cross on the Moon 
John Hewlitt 


No basis for Recommendation. 


Whittlesey, $2.75 


The Danzig Dilemma. A Study in 
Peacemaking by Compromise 

John Brown Mason Stanford U., $4.00 
Waldemar Gurian in America: “. . . Even if 
a reader looking for an analysis of interna- 
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tional policies will be somewhat disappointed, 
he will admire the learning of the author. A 
considerable amount of research is contained 
in the book. . . . 

“. .. the book shows that elaborate legal 
machineries and provisions cannot help, if the 
international organization destined to maintain 
the independence of a free or internationalized 
city is not willing or able to act... .” 

A——-SAT——-CI 


The Dark Wood 

Christine Weston Scribner, $2.75 
Lit. Guild selection. Adultery and divorce 
treatment precludes recommendaton. 


Time: “. . . Though The Dark Wood has 
its cold-blooded villain and villainess, most of 
the characters are treated as normal, unheroic 
people of the 20th Century . . . with the dif- 
ference that their faces seem always to turn, 
like flowers to the sun, toward the klieg lights 
of Hollywood.” 

AWR 


Dawn Over Zero: The Story of the 
Atomic Bomb 

William L. Laurence Knopf, $3.00 
N. Y. Times: “. . . frequently compelling. . . . 
One’s entire impression is that the information 
is trustworthy, the scientific theory reliable, 
the historical data correct . . . a readable and 
reliable account of world-shattering events.” 


America: “. . . the War Department chose 
Mr. Laurence as the only newspaperman who 
would see the atomic energy plants, the first 
test of the bomb in New Mexico and the 
actual atomic bombing of Nagasaki. . . . 

“He handles with equal skill and read- 
ability the scientific exposition of atomic the- 
ory, . . . description of technical processes 
used in releasing atomic energy, the thrilling 
story of the destruction of the Norsk Hydro 
heavy-water plant by Norwegian comman- 
dos... 

“His expositions of atomic theory and proc- 
esses are not made for merely casual reading; 
but with a little attention they are clear and 
enlightening.” 

A——S——C-I 


Democratic Capitalism 

David W. Raudenbush Day, $3.50 
William M. Davish in America: “It can hap- 
pen here, says Mr. Raudenbush. His pene- 
trating analysis of events finds support for 
James Burnham’s thesis that the decay of 
capitalism the world over is ushering in a new 
ruling class of industrial managers. He agrees 
too heartily with Friedrich Hayek that any 
planned economy is ‘incompatible with indi- 
vidual human freedoms’ and necessarily means 
totalitarianism. But even the democratic plan- 
ning he disregards (such as Michael O’Shaugh- 
nessy advocated in Economic Democracy and 
Private Enterprise) encounters his further 
charge of impeding invention expansion and a 
continuously rising standard of living. . . 

“Many worshipers of free enterprise will be 
shocked by this earnest effort to infuse life 
into their idol. Their protests will hardly make 
so strong a case as Mr. Raudenbush patiently 
rebuts. He is less happy in a brief excursion 
or two into theology, but within the field of 
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his competence he goes close to the heart of 
our chief domestic and foreign problems.” 


John F. Cronin, S.S., in The Sign: “. . . The 
writer considers his work as a sequel to the 
much-discussed volume on The Managerial 
Revolution. . . . he fears the advent of man- 
agerialism or any form of society which in- 
terferes with the freedom of the individu- 
al. . . . While the author makes a valiant 
attempt to think his program through, it 
suffers from the weaknesses of all over-sim- 
plified programs... .” 
A——WR——C-I 


The Devil Is A Lonely Man 
Morrison Wood Crowell, $3.00 


Paul Engle in Chicago Tribune: “.. . one of 
the extraordinary novels of the year... 
Morrison Wood died in a Jap prison camp 
after fighting on Bataan . . . By mistake, his 
footlocker was sent back to the U. S. In it 
was the manuscript which, after editing, be- 
came this novel. 

“ . . the story of one man’s ruthless drive 
toward power . . . in the end he is doomed 
by the mortality of humankind and, worse 
and more desperate, by the fact that there is 
one woman he cannot triumph over... 

“The novel follows Anthony Wayne from 
the time he sells at a profit an almost worth- 
less estate in Alabama and goes to California, 
thru his struggle to set up a large holding, his 
success in politics, his varieties of women, his 
control of an entire state, to the time when, 
having murdered his enemies (some of whom 
had intended to murder him), shattered the 
lives of his children, scorned his old friends 
and his old lovers, he heads out in a plane to 
destroy himself... .” 

A——FIO 


Dinner at the White House 

Louis Adamic Harper, $2.50 
Time: “Mr. Adamic was invited to dinner 
with President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill because of a plan he broached in his 
Two-Way Passage. Believing that once Hitler 
was beaten Europe would be in chaos. Ac- 
cording to Time magazine, Adamic hoped that 
‘qualified’ U.S. citizens, descended from the 
stock of soon-to-be liberated countries, would 
work a sort of return passage to Europe. 
Trained and formed into teams, they would 
be sent into Germany, Austria, Rumania, etc., 
as soon as Hitler fell, partly to lead the coun- 
tries out of their difficulties, partly to keep 
‘undesirable’ political elements from seizing 
control... 

“Chief among these undesirable elements: 
local ‘reactionaries’ (e.g., Mihailovich in 
Adamic’s native Yugoslavia) and representa- 
tives of Imperial Britain (as in Greece). 
Adamic seemed to worry little about local 
Communists and representatives of Imperial 
USSR.... 

“. . a kind of super-Winchellian account 
of White House gossip, undoubtedly the first 
of many .. . an almost bite-by-bite account 
of the dinner, an estimate of the principals 
present and finally (and mainly) a series of 
bitter reflections on U.S. foreign policy .. . 

“Adamic decided that the Prime Minister 
would never accept the Adamic Plan .. . or 
anything resembling it. The Churchill expres- 
sion ‘was one of complex annoyance’... . I 
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was a bloody nuisance dragged in by F.D.R. 
and he had had to put up with me. This was 
implicit in his manner, integral with his whole 
personality ... 

“Just what Author Adamic expected the 
Tory Prime Minister to do . . . is hard to say. 
Whatever it was, he now concludes that 
Europe’s present tension is due largely to the 
U. S.’s failure to insist on a ‘democratic revolu- 
tion’ over there... 

“Adamic sees the U.S.S.R. as no particular 
danger to anyone. He considers it the source 
of ‘a new dynamism toward general wel- 
fare.’” 

A——DM 


Divine Right of Capital 

C. E. Ayres H M, $3.00 
“ . . strongly partisan attack on our present 
system. ...” 

U——C-I——-REV 


Doctor to the Dead 
John Bennett Rinehart, $2.50 


Edward W. Hamilton in America: “... it 
presents the ghost stories and tales of ... 
Charleston, South Carolina. And it has other 
merits... 

“By detailing the place and time, revealing 
the factual basis, and enabling his readers to 
understand the point of view of the people 
among whom the stories rose and flourished, 
Bennett has considerably toned down the 
melodrama of his materials . . . 

“It is odd and it is very disappointing that 
an editor possessed of highly valuable material 
and the skill requisite for presenting it 
has destroyed its flavor and much of its 
ee caw” 

A——WR 


The Dungeon Democracy 

Christopher Burney DS & P, $2.00 
Paul Kiniery in America: “This comparatively 
objective analysis of the evils of the Buchen- 
wald concentration camp will not receive the 
attention that it deserves... 

“. . . The author maintains that the only 
living Germans who can be expected to help 
form a civilized society are those less than 
eight years of age. He is not convinced that 
Nazi ideology can be removed from the 
others . . . The statements are thoughtfully 
phrased; the book will provoke any reader 
to mental activity.” 

MSO——REC——C-I 


Economics 


Economic Democracy and 
Private Enterprise 
Michael O’ Shaughnessy Harper, $2.00 


The Catholic Mirror, Springfield, Mass.: “It 
remains for Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s fellow-Amer- 
icans and fellow Christians—certainly his fel- 
low Catholics—to become better acquainted 
with him. At the very least, the experience wil 
be a blessed relief and refreshment after the 
tubthumpers, who are ranting about commun- 
ism without knowing too much about com- 
munism—after the windbags who are bellow- 
ing at us about the American Way of Life 
without being able to define free enterprise— 
after the orators who are unctuously bidding 
us to return to religion without giving us any 
definite road directions.” 
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(The author proposes that Congress author. 
ize a Supreme Council of Industries ang Pro. 
fessions, [SCIP] to represent seven vo 
groups. Each group would elect 51 delegates 
who would sit continuously in Washington ty 
represent the interests of their Constituents and 
to advise Congress and the various Commis. 
sions. He seems to think that a sort of 
planning could be made effective and valuahh 
and could replace what he calls “mis-callg 
free enterprise.”” More later.) 


Eisenhower’s Own Story of the War 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Arco, $1.00-§2,5 
The Catholic World: “. . . official report ¢ 
operations in Europe . . . has the unique virty 
of presenting . . . the actual decisions of tlk 
Supreme Commander, as reported by him... 

“. . . General Eisenhower ignores many of 
the charges leveled against the conduct of th 
European War—although he does give the le 
to various irresponsible attacks made by Ralph 
Ingersoll in his Top Secret... 

“. , . the book presents a masterful sym. 
mary in broad perspective of the entire warin 
France and Germany... .” 

A——F——C-I 


“SftSFe-seere.= 
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Endless Horizons 
Vannevar Bush Pub. Affairs Press, $2.) 


The Commonweal: “Dr. Vannevar Bush, 4 
former Professor of Electric Engineering # 
MIT, now President of the Carnegie Instity 
tion of Washington, was during the war Chair # 
man of OSRD, the civilian agency respon 
for medical and weapons research. All but thegp v0 
last of the 17 essays here collected have ap (yi 
peared elsewhere... 

“The first group . . . deals with the necessity 
of Government support for research and th 
training of scientists . . ..also with the inte- 
play of science and military technique al 
the future of atomic energy .. . ) 

“... second group . . . the emergency @ 
. . . the engineer and . . . the business mi 
. . . needed patent reforms . . . opport 
to the individual .. . 

“The third group looks principally tot 
future . . . proposes to have all books 
microfilm, where half a million books woul 
fill only a small desk ... 

“ . . In the final essay, the contributions 
different types of scientists to the growth 
knowledge are shown in an allegory.” 

A——WR——C-I 
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Essays in Reconstruction 
ed. Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B. S &W, $3 


Analyses of current spiritual and temp 
impasse, with recommendations for 

A——REC——C-I——REV by J. H.¥ 
ter, S.J. 









Facing Your Social Situation 
* James F. Walsh, S.J. 

Gabriel Gorman, C.P., in The Sign: 
Social psychology . . . is a popular and 
discussed subject ... 

“ . . a welcome contribution to the 
ture on social psychology . . . a work Wi 
presents the rational and Catholic pitt 
view. . . . Father Walsh succeeds in ka@ 
the reader to an insight into the necessi) 
the proper and adequate response to 
situations for the development of a Daal 
and integrated personality.” 
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Sweet Grape 
er piee Doubleday, $2.75 


Walsh in The Catholic World: “... 
gpite of its technical and artistic excellence 
the novel is spoiled by a tinge of unorthodoxy 
ghich subtly pervades what is on the surface 
, Catholic book. It undoubtedly deals with 
tal Catholic concepts. Yet here, as 

i Miss O’Brien’s other books, there is a reli- 
gous subjectivism, a fatalism, which impairs 
gt total view of reality . . . The need of 
fivine grace is not recognized . . . Self-denial 
smade an end in itself; sin is horrible because 
it offends against fastidiousness; repentance 
gms a mere revulsion from the human de- 
jon resulting from sin, and salvation a 
painful duty required by an inscrutable deity. 
Itgives one the feeling of looking at the uni- 
ye through the wrong end of a telescope.” 


See pp. 38 & 45, July-August issue. 
(See also Dr. Monroe.) 


The Future in Perspective 

Sigmund Neumann Putnam $4.00 
fiward S. Dunn in America: “. .. an ana- 
ijical interpretation of the past thirty years 
world events in an attempt to answer the 
question: Does it all have any meaning? A 
wisfactory answer is not given, but review- 
iy the tapestry of our times as woven by Dr. 
Yumann will be interesting experience. 

“ ..It is Dr. Neumann’s handling of the 
jars 1934 to the present that merits our dis- 
igproval. He grossly over-simplifies the recur- 
ing crises of the ‘thirties into a drama of the 
id versus fascism . . . the anomalies of 
Swiet foreign and domestic policies are too 
ily glossed over. 

«... The whitewash applied to the Ribben- 
Molotov non-aggression pact of August, 
39, comes in buckets supplied by Pravda.” 
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demar Gurian in The Commonweal: “... 
ny useful to those who are eager to under- 
i what is going on in the world today... 
iessor Neumann of Wesleyan University 
tts a survey of the Second Thirty Years 
Wa which started in 1914 and which, he 
ended with World War II... 


‘Neumann compresses into a brief volume 
wtonishing variety of facts, of sociological 
is and of historical interpretations, and 
presentation will interest the general read- 
But specialists will also profit .. . 

“,.. Neither utopian nor a power political 
He does not believe that all dif- 
tities can be settled at once, by some ma- 
tion or by a new organization like the 
State 


‘Neumann believes that he can see some 
itive elements in the development of the 
decades. For one thing, the people have 
Ne more aware of the fateful importance 
World politics . . . 
‘The last part of the book, dealing with the 
Miate present, is disappointing despite 
Teasonable remarks on the limits and 
iS of the UN and the impossibility of 

S0vernment at once. This section gives 
ion that Neumann himself is prob- 
Much more pessimistic than he indicates, 
his optimism is somewhat forced and 
in order not to leave his readers in 
“J world....” 

——-DM 
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Ho for Heaven. Man’s Changing Attitude 
Towards Death 

Virginia Moore Dutton, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . She cites the last 
words, the last looks, and the last bearings of 
philosophers, theologians, saints, statesmen, 
poets, kings’ mistresses . . . Miss Moore is 
often flippant and inaccurate in discussing 
Catholic doctrine; v.g., hell and the Sacrament 
of Penance, the Eucharist and Extreme Unc- 
tion, but she sins out of ignorance not out of 
malice. ...” 


MSO——-WR 


An Honorable Titan 

Gerald W. Johnson Harper, $3.50 
John J. O’Connor in America: “... an ade- 
quate but stimulating biography of Adolph 
Simon Ochs, the man who built one of the 
great newspapers of our day—the N. Y. 
Times. 

“... Ochs .. . liked money but he was 
also an idealist . . . a merchant of information 
who was primarily interested in preserving his 
own integrity and in rendering outstanding 
public service ... 

“.. Although imperfect in many ways... 
a fascinating biography of a courageous and 
resourceful publisher who always, to the best 
of his unusual ability served the truth.” 

A——SAT 


Horned Pigeon 

George Millar Doubleday, $2.75 
John Broderick in America: “Like most jour- 
nalists who went to war and returned, George 
Millar has worked his experiences as a soldier 
for all they are worth. . . . I think it is fair 
to say that (he) . . . has worked his experi- 
ences for a little more than they are worth. 


“ .. His story of prison life and its mental 
effects make profitable, reading, but I feel this 
would have been a much better book (and 
. .. much shorter . . .) if Mr. Millar had been 
more selective about the large slab of writing 
he devotes to his fairly monotonous passage 
from Metz to Perpignan.” 


A——WR 
Hotel Bemelmans 

Ludwig Bemelmans Viking, $3.00 
Will Davidson in Chicago Tribune: “... As 


a boy, Bemelmans was a severe problem to his 
Austrian parents. He could get nowhere in 
school, nor in his apprenticeship to his hotel 
owning uncle. So off to America he was 
shipped, and there began the three years of 
hotel service that gave him the basic experience 
on which he has drawn.” 
A——SAT 


The Housatonic: Puritan River 

Chard Powers Smith Rinehart, $3.00 
Robert E. Holland in America: “.. . twenty- 
ninth volume in The Rivers of America Series. 


“|. The Housatonic is Puritan, he says, 
because the settlement on its banks was his- 
torically in the Puritan mold, of the Puritan 
tradition. . . . He sets up a rather vaguely de- 
scribed Puritan idealism as ‘The Lord,’ against 
whom are ranged the forces of ‘The Devil,’ of 
greed and materialism . . . as the historical 
tale unrolls, it is increasingly difficult to follow 
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the author’s strained efforts to make facts fit 
into his fancied mold. 

“... There is not space here to go into any 
history of the Catholic contribution to the 
Housatonic valley. The text runs to 514 pages: 
only once (p. 449) is the word Catholic men- 
tioned. Must the Housatonic be represented as 
Puritanic as all that?” 

A——WR 


Imperial Venus 

Edgar Maass Bobbs, $3.00 
Angela C. O’Hara in America: “. . . Fiction- 
ized story of Pauline Bonaparte. . . . The Lit- 
tle General’s favorite sister. . . . 

“. . . If the author’s purpose in writing 
Imperial Venus was to capture the pagan 
spirit of the French Revolution he has indeed 
succeeded. However, he adds nothing histori- 
cally . . . it seems to me, he twists and dis- 
torts facts, and attributes motives that fit in 
with the sensationalism of his plot... .” 

A——U 


In the Name of Sanity 

Raymond Gram Swing Harper, $1.00 
Argues passionately but perhaps too speciously 
and hotheadedly for “understanding” Russia, 
on the grounds that we know we have no de- 
signs against Russia, but Russia does not know 
it; so we must renounce our archaic concept 
of sovereignty and give up the A-bomb. Other- 
wise we will create fear, and fear brings war. 
Interesting, but read it with strong reservations. 


Independent People 

Halldor Laxness Knopf, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “.. . I can- 
not agree with the critical opinion which has 
claimed that this book is a peer of such a 
work as Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter. Lax- 
ness’ work has absolutely nothing of the spir- 
itual about it; . . . it is dumb, animal-like 
tenaciousness; . . . utterly devoid of hope. .. . 

“. .. as he records it, . . . among the 
peasants of Iceland there was a belief in a 
malevolent fiend, whom they called Kolum- 
killi. This, according to legend, was originally 
the Irish monk Columcille, who is supposed 
to have brought Christianity to the island. 
Together with the debasement of the Christian 
saint into the fiend of superstition has gone 
the debasement of any meaning to life. With 


life’s meaning nil, . . . this . . . cannot be a 
great book.” 

A——DIS 
The Innocents of Paris 

Gilbert Cesbron H M, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . a fresh, 


- engaging theme which, for the most part, he 


handles adroitly. His principal characters are 
a gang of small boys who live in Paris and in 
a wonderland of their own imagination. 

“Its style thick with metaphor, this is a 
charming, affecting, delightful work. 

“. ,. . A casual narrative which crystallizes 
the mind-and the spirit of boyhood, this is 
universal in implication and application while 
unmistakably Parisian in every line... .” 

A——SAT 


Iron Land 
Dorothy Ogley and M. Goodwin Cleland 
Doubleday, $2.75 
William A. Dowd in America: “The land is 
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Minnesota in the neighborhood of Duluth... 
to it, after having served with the Union 
forces in the Civil War, come the two Rown- 
tree brothers to search for gold .. . 

“The rough, dangerous life of those pioneer 
days in this northern country is pictured vivid- 
ly in both town and camp... 


“. . general experiences are skilfully woven 
into their domestic story... .” 

A——SAT 
Joy 


Georges Bernanos Pantheon, $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “.. . most 
certainly not a joyful book in the sense of 
being filled with sweetness and light .. . this 
sober tale is a study in that portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount which promises a crown 
of joy to those who mourn. . . . a meditation 
on the Christian paradox of light-hearted, gay, 
childlike simplicity combined with, welded 
into, a knowledge deeper, more profound, 
more terrifying than all the worldly learning 
there is—a knowledge of what God’s love 
means and what sin, therefore, means. 

“This novel . . . is of the French school 
which loves to delve into the psychology of 
sanctity. Many will not like the introspective 
cast of the story .. . it is austere and rather 
somber in tone. But it is a thoughtful and 
moving work... .” 


Franz Schoenberner in N. Y. Times: “... 
This trilogy (of which ‘Joy’ is the closing 
part) .. . forms a sort of gesta sanctorum in 
modern form. The religiosity of these books 
is not at all ‘sweetness and light’ but rather a 
flaming spiritual passion, a revolutionary Chris- 
tian faith heroically confronting the comfort- 
able mediocrity of religious conventions and 
institutions with the ultimate and the absolute, 
with the living idea of God and His saints. 

“Sanctity always means to Bernanos tragedy, 
the feeling of utter solitude and isolation, the 
poignant drama of an exceptional soul bless- 
ed and burdened with the gift of divine grace 
. . . Bernanos is perhaps the only modern 
author who can succeed in translating the 
mystical experience of exalted religious visions 
into the language of literary art, because his 
force of expression is sustained by the fervor 
of his ardent faith... .” 

REV by Dr. Monroe and Dr. Lelen. 


Keeper of the Keys 


Thomas McDermott Bruce, $2.50 
The Sign: “... a complete and accurate ac- 
count of the life of Pope Pius XII .. . the 
author approaches his task with amazing thor- 
oughness....” 

HS——-A——-REC 
Last of the Bad Men 

Jay Monaghan Bobbs, $3.50 


Francis X Curran in America: “Of the color- 
ful pages of our history, those devoted to the 
Wild West are probably the gaudiest... . 
Tom Horn, the subject of the present book, 
. . . outlived the frontier; and, . . . fittingly 
finished on the end of a rope... . it would 
be a dull author who could make Horn’s life 


uninteresting. ... 
“  .. the author . . . shows him as he was, 
the rather stupid tool of wiser knaves. . . . an 


example which, it is to be hoped, will be fol- 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 








lowed by future biographers of our Western 
bad men.” 
A——SAT 


Less Than the Angels 
Roger Dooley Bruce, $2.50 
Story of a Catholic social climber who finds 
that one cannot serve God and Mammon. 
HS——-A——-F——-REV by Demetrius Ma- 
nousos, O.F.M., Cap. 


Literary Currents in Hispanic America 
Pedro Henriquez-Urena Harvard, $3.50 

Catholic World: “... does not profess to be 

a complete history of Hispanic American liter- 

ature, but rather a selection of more significant 

poets and writers . . . richly documented with 

notes and . . . an eight-page bibliography. ...” 
A——SAT 


Lord Hornblower 
C. S. Forester 


Fifth of Hornblower novels. 
A——DM——U——-REV by Dr. 
Magaret. 


L B, $2.50 


Helene 


The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds 
Ferris Greenslet H M, $4.00 


Time: “... Rumor is that Lowells talk only 
to Cabots; they have also apparently talked 
freely to Ferris Greenslet, former Houghton 
Mifflin editor-in-chief, and granted him per- 
mission to quote from family letters and 
papers. The result is a short history of ten 
Lowell generations, down to and _ including 
that of the stout, imperious maiden lady 
who admired Keats and smoked long Manila 
Cnit......" 
A——F 


The Mahatma and the World 
Krishnalal Shridharani DS & P, $3.50 


The Sign: “... not only Gandhi’s ideas as a 
political spokesman for countless lovers of 
Indian independence but also his opinions 
about art and medicine, and the strange va- 
garies of his Oriental mind on such matters 
as food, sex, and marriage... . 

“He writes with fascinating facility.” 

A——F 


Man: An Autobiography 
George Stewart Random House, $2.75 


Dangerously misinformed, oversimplified 
chronicle of man’s history, ignoring God and 
life of the soul. 

DIS——U——-REV by Thomas Bowdern, 
SJ., P&.D. 


Metamorphosis 
Franz Kafka Vanguard, $2.75 


Haunting, sickening, yet strangely tender tale 
of a man who changes into an animal. 
FIO——to be reviewed. 


Minerva’s Progress: Tradition and 
Dissenting American Culture 

Alfred Cohn H B, $2.00 
Edward W. Hamilton in America: “... Dr. 
Cohn directs attention to the vagaries and 
fads indulged in by ancient universities, upon 
which some educators seek to model American 
institutions . . . he ridicules the absorption of 
‘vigorous ephemera, not to mention trivia’ into 
university courses of study .. . his remarks 
. . . Should make the dogmatists of both the 
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left and the right re-examine their 

“. . . involved style makes the book yw. 
justifiedly hard reading . . . much of the his. 
tory that one supposes the book was in 
to supply is skimmed too lightly . . . consider 
able confusion of terms and categories, 

“, . throughout the monograph one notes 
the aimlessness of a man who has fou 
neither doctrine nor philosophy in which he 
can put his faith... .” 

MSO——DM 





The Miracle of the Bells 

Russell Janney P-H, $3.09 
John William Rogers in the Chicago Sy, 
“. ,. . Janney has found a_ beautiful ay 
original story to tell—and if his style 9 
writing frequently leaves a good deal to kM “.. 
desired by exacting literary standards, by 
standards of human interest he has a gusty 
which carries you along in a way that a mor 
literary author might envy. 

“Janney’s obvious sincerity, his own joy ia 
his characters plus a definite skill at spinning 
a plot born of his theater experience stan 
him in good stead. He has written a stoy 
which is adroitly conceived and is at timg 
genuinely moving ... a novel that shoul 
gain many readers. 

“... if you are a reader who responds to 
a good sentimental glow and a very humm 
story which is at once ingeniously appealing 
and told with obvious joy on the part of th 
author—a good part of this book will certain 
ly hold you.” 























John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . It makes 
excellent points in its insistence on the tragedy 
of the divorce between religion and life, 
the need for having religion irrigate all od 
life, and on the social character and efieds 
of the liturgy... .” 


William A. Dowd in America: “All this 5 
presented not in dry chronicle or abstad 
description, but through living personalitis 
that, each in its own sphere, ring true # 
reality ... 

“|. The story is sound and clean a 
makes exciting reading. 

“  . ,. The religious features are hand) 
with sympathy and, for the most part, ski 
fully . . .-the story often runs 
near the brink of the great abyss of the f 
tastic or incredible, but it never topples ¢ 
and is soon once more running smoothly 
its super-highway of joyousness and high # 
itual communion.” 
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William du Bois in New York Times: “.: 
(Janney) has sat down determinedly 
proved once more that a showman cal 
write a novel. If his Miracle of the ® 
seems a bit like an actress who has vet 
into Forty-Fifth Street at high noon with 
make-up on, put that down to the occ 
tional hazards of a busy lifetime in thet 
tre. There’s no escaping the fact that 
author’s heart is in the right place . -« 
“| |, Each page is constructed om 
declamatory pattern, sown ankle-deep 
exclamation points and blocked into mall 
set speech of the type that once 
rafters ring when the theatre was not @ 
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p be theatrical. But it cannot be said too 
sften that the author’s evangelism is beyond 
—or that the story he tells will be 
ajoyed mightily by many readers. Miracles 
ip happen—even nowadays, even in the un- 

heart of man. Mr. Janney deserves an 


7, RPP 


tts Mydience for that earnest hope... .” 
nd 
he Roberts 
- Heggen H M, $2.50 
time: ““. .. The subject is life aboard a Navy 


ago ship sketched in all its cursing frustra- 


fon. . 
« .., Instead of getting on a can or a 
qmier or a battlewagon, he had been left on 
ie ‘Reluctant,’ whose regular run was ‘from 
fedium to Apathy and back’... 
«|, The episodes ... are . . . simple—a 
between two roommates, the achieve- 
mat of gonorrhea by a seaman at an ap- 
mently barren island [etc.] . . Author 
Heggen, 27, . . . now writes for the Reader’s 
Digest.” 
4A—WR 
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The M 
F. Majdalany H M, $2.00 


Th Monte Cassino assault isolated and de- 
yibed impersonally and artistically in novel- 
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0 Mate form, but lacking spiritual significance in 
mat Mi gite of title. 
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Murder Without Tears 

Will Cuppy Sheridan House, $3.00 
John F. Sullivan in The Witness: “.. . an- 
thology of mystery stories... 

‘In the final analysis, mystery fans will 
aijoy. c 7 

A——SAT 











The New Sad Sack 
George Baker S & S, $2.00 


s sgmuttoon sequel to The Sad Sack. Some too 
rad _ for general recommendation. 
WR 
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Alley 
Wiliam Lindsay Gresham Rinehart, $2.50 
Guilfoil in Chicago Tribune: “... a 
th book, and it requires some tough read- 








del 
skh... 
us *::. if your stomach is easily turned... . 
fae" your sense of morality is offended by open 
malty in a story, pass this one up... . 

mim ‘Stanton Carlisle started out as a carnival 
i but trimming suckers out of dimes, and 
was too slow for him, even when 
ned with small time swindling . . . He 
tved a mind reading act . . . operated by 
tkoholic . . . Stanton stole the drunkard’s 
4 and the act... . 

-.. became a successful vaudeville per- 
t, but turned to spiritualism as offering 
opportunity to separate fools from their 














‘. -. this story . . . shows a man working 
lis own destruction while he thought he 
 Gimbing the ladder of success... .” 






yi 
wy) freener Meadow 
7 Voselof Beechhurst, $2.00 


# Saturday Review of Literature: “. . . 
$ American veteran has here recorded 
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the memories of his childhood and boyhood 

in a small town in the Middlewest. . . . looked 

out upon the world with friendly, confident 

eyes .. . has no racial or social prejudices. . . . 

a good record—honest, optimistic, curiously 

vivid, deeply American. .. .” 
REV——_A——_WR 


Nowhere Was Somewhere. How History 
Make Utopias And How Utopias Make 
History 

Arthur E. Morgan Chapel Hill, $2.50 

(Peru’s Inca Empire as the source of More’s 
Utopia.) 

America: “. . . Dr. Morgan has made out a 
most plausible case for his thesis’ intrinsic 
probability .. . 

“One finds oneself agreeing with and dis- 
senting from Dr. Morgan in almost equal 
proportions: a most exhilarating experience. 
And then, lo and behold, this brilliantly 
wrong-headed book takes a most annoying 
turn from the point of view of a Catholic 
and from the point of view of objective truth 
and intellectual fair play. It becomes a dis- 
tressing melange of genuinely scientific an- 
thropology, elementary literary criticism, ama- 


teur comparative religionism, and old-line 
militant Protestantism. .. .” 

MSO——O 
No Woman’s World 

Tris Carpenter H M, $3.00 


Time: “When U.S. trucks and tanks hit 
Omaha Beach, says Iris Carpenter, drivers 
‘cried and vomited’ as they crunched over the 
bodies of G.I’s fallen in the first infantry 
waves. It was sickening and terrible, but the 
beachhead held firm... 

“Much . . . reads about as a woman’s war 
report might be expected to read: human-in- 
terest stories, hard-boiled anecdotes, Perils-of- 
Pauline asides. . . .” 

A——WR——C-I 


The Nuremberg Trial and Aggresive 


War 
Sheldon Glueck Knopf, $2.00 
J. Edward Coffey in America: “. . . pre- 


sumably the last word for the defense. On the 
single point at issue—is the launching of ag- 
gressive war a crime under international law? 
—the reply is not convincing .. . 

“ .. The fault is not with Doctor Glueck’s 
legal erudition, or with his reasoning; he does 
the best he can with the materials we have 
furnished him... .” 

MSO——WR——C-I 


Of The Night Wind’s Telling 
E. Adams Davis U. of Oklahoma, $3.00 


These “legends from the valley of Mexico” 
are opposed to the Church in attitude, al- 
though the author puts himself down as de- 
ploring the Black Legend. Strictly for adults. 

O Riley Hughes 


One World or None 
ed. Masters and Way Whittlesey, $1.00 


America: “.. . its authors, fifteen distinguish- 
ed scientists, assisted by General H. H. Arnold 
and Walter Lippmann, consistently prove they 
mean no less than this title suggests. Having 
first-hand knowledge of the know-how of the 
bomb’s production and the manner of its use, 





they demonstrate with frightening clarity the 
choice before Americans. This choice is control 
of the atom by some system of world unifica- 
tion, or the physical end of Western civiliza- 
tion... 

““. . . we must face the facts and grasp the 
full significance of the closing sentence of the 


book ‘Time is short. And survival is at 
stake.’ ” 

A——WR——C-I 
Our Son Pablo 

A. and D. Gordon Whittlesey, $2.75 


Interesting story of a 21 year old Indian boy 
transferred from a primitive Mexican village 
to a West Coast University—and back to 
Mexico City. 

HS——-A——-SAT——-REV 


Penicillin: Its Practical Application 

Sir Alexander Fleming Blakiston, $7.00 
Time: “... wraps up in one well-documented 
package just about everything worth knowing 
about the wonder drug .. . 

“ . . is also a detailed guide to practition- 
ers on how and when to use the drug... .” 
(The author is the drug’s discoverer.) 

A——F——C-I 


Peony 

Keith West Mac, $2.00 
Catholic World: “. . . writes of China with 
a delightful sagacity . . . The moral concepts 


are not ours, yet the wit and epigrammatic 
style have an inimitable charm. The story ends 
inconclusively. . . .” 

A——SAT 


“Delightful!”—Fr. Bowdern 
Perennial ilosophers 
Arthur H. Ryan, D.D., D.Ph. 
Clonmore and Reynolds, 90¢ 
These delightful radio talks over Radio Eire- 
ann by Monsignor Ryan, Professor of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy in the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, are both scholarly and popular. They 
speak with accuracy and clarity of St. Augus- 
tine, Boethius, Abelard, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
Plato and Aristotle with a word on the neo- 
scholastic revival. You will learn something 
new in fact or interpretation about everyone 
of these intellectual giants, especially about 
Boethius. You will be set straight on Abelard. 
Through these pleasant tales of the Peren- 
nial Philosophers you will be introduced to the 
“perennial philosophy” and at the end you 
will be rewarded with a charming story of 
Cardinal Mercier and the young German lieu- 
tenant in the Cathedral in Malines. The Car- 
dinal, himself a perennial philosopher, knew 
how to combine the magnanimity of Aristotle 
with the charity of Christ. Until the world- 
leaders learn how to do this there will be no 
world peace. 
—Thomas S. Bowdern, SJ., Ph.D., of the 
Institute of Social Order. 


Personality Plus! 
Sheila John Daly D M, $2.00 


May Lamberton in N.Y. Herald Tribune: 
“ . . Conservative by nature and evidently 
by training, her advice . . . is expressed in 
the highly specialized language of this time 
of life today [teen-age] . . . Directions for 
losing friends and alienating people are given 
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with such accuracy an older person may ask 
himself nervously if he isn’t committing some 
of these errors. For big evenings, beginners 
get details always longed for and often left 
Ae 

HS——-REC——-REV 


The Playwright as Thinker 
Eric Bentley R & H, $3.00 
Theodore Bolton in The Commonweal: “... 
Bentley treats not only of the great dramatists 
but also of those ‘who if not great are highly 
original,’ which limits his scope to certain key 
figures . . . first . . . he reviews the dramatic 
conditions on Broadway and in Europe. He 
contends that the American dramatists have 
been reduced to the position of script writers 
. . either toc commercial or too artistic; 
and that . . . 1920-1940 was not the great 
dramatic era which it is generally considered. 
“. . . of the drama since 1940: what is 
noteworthy ... a huge box office prosperity, 
a steady decline in drama of any authentic 
quality; a steady rise in light entertainment 

. . not drama. 

“The longest essay in the book is that on 
Bernard Shaw which occupies one section 
and part of another. It is the most illu- 
minating I have read on the dramatist... .” 

A——F 


Presently Tomorrow 
Joyce Marshall L B, $2.50 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “.. . another 
clergyman is under the lens of malice... a 
Church of England divine referred to as a 
priest. 

“Craig had been railroaded into the clerical 
life by his frigid, masterful mother. 

“. . . A wild caricature of religion, this is a 
soberly performed exercise in intellectual sil- 
liness.” 

A——DIS 


The Problem of War in Nineteenth 
Century Economic Thought 

Edmund Silberner Princeton, $3.00 
The Commoweal: “. .. This study shows 
that, wherever they treated the problem of 
war at all, the classical or liberal economists 
thought of it in terms of a panacea; their 
sacred free trade. International commercial 
freedom will spontaneously produce interna- 
tional peace ... 

“. . , the socialists too preached a panacea: 
the abolition of private property . . . 

“. . . seems to have involved more of the 
culling activities of a clipping bureau than the 
search-for-insight of creative study. .. .” 

MSO——DM 


Prophets and Peoples: Studies in 
Nineteenth Century Nationalism 
Hans Kohn Mac, $2.50 
Bryan M. O'Reilly in the Catholic World: 
“ . . a documented and readable expose of 
the thought which formed the matrix of 
nineteenth century nationalism .. . author 
is objective ... but .. . warms to the ideas 
of Mill. . . . Were he not dealing with the 
nineteenth century, by which time the damage 
was done, it might be asked why nationalism 
was not shown as stemming from the Protes- 
tant Revolt . . . exceedingly timely. It is an 
authoritative study; not ‘popular’ and yet 
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distinctly easy to read if one is willing to read 
to think rather than to kill time.” 


MSO——WR 
Quality 

Cid Ricketts Sumner Bobbs, $2.75 
Charles Keenan in America: “Pinkey Johnson 


was of Negro blood but could readily pass for 
white. As white she went to school in Boston 
and became a graduate nurse. Then she re- 
turned to Mississippi, running away from her 
love for the white doctor . . 

“ .. Mrs. Sumner writes with great sym- 
pathy and understanding of Pinkey’s plight.” 

A——F 


The Rebirth of the German Church 
Stewart W. Herman Harper, $2.50 


John LaFarge in America: “... Mr. Herman 
is naturally preoccupied with Protestantism 
in Germany. However, Catholicism is not left 
out of the picture... 

“Mr. Herman’s report is not a thesis, save 
for the general proposition that the question 
whether the Church in Germany shall survive 
is of ‘fundamental importance not only to 
Germany but also to all—whether Christian 
or not—who must live on the same planet 
with Germany in these postwar years.’ He is 
neither an apologist for the German nor an 
accuser . 

“. ,. . there is room for much serious po- 
litical meditation, as well as on religion, in 
the pages of Mr. Herman’s able report.” 

A——WR 


Reconquest: Its Results and 
Responsibilities 

Hallett Abend Doubleday, $2.75 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney in America: “. . 
The book is the product of a round-the-world 
trip undertaken in June, 1945, along with a 
dozen other American correspondents. . . . For 
a number of years, Hallett Abend served as 
the chief of the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
New York Times. 

. his chapters on Japan, contain a good 
deal of material relative to Japanese history 
which seldom has been mentioned previously 
. . . the chief feature . . . its concluding 
chapter ‘The Ghosts of Yalta’. He senses that 
the ‘conscience of the world’ is angered over 
many of the ‘political, economic and social 
betrayals agreed upon through the channels 
of secret diplomacy.’ ” 


Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 
“Mr. Abend’s vindictiveness against Japanese 
deceitfulness and barbarity . . . explains in 
large measure, I think, his whole-hearted apol- 
ogies for our introduction of the atom bomb 
into modern warfare . . . his main line of ar- 
gument is not the despicable character of the 
enemy, but how can his opinion in the matter 
escape that derivation. He defends Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki chiefly on the basis of the lives 
thereby saved... .” 

A——WR——C-I 


Religion in the Struggle for Power: A 
Study in the Sociology of Religion 

J. Milton Yinger Duke, $3.00 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., in America: “... 
We need an adequate sociology of religion— 
one that develops from a deep and extensive 
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knowledge of religion and of society to a & 
termination of the relations existing 
them. The book of Professor Yinger should jp. 
terest those concerned with that need, though 
it does not itself fulfill it.” 

MSO——WR 


wetk Se & 


Return Engagement 

Gwen Davenport Bobbs, $2.9) 
Roger J. Sullivan in The Witness: “Ty 
novel has a certain amount of charm and hy. 
mor, and characterization is carefully ay 
skillfully delineated. There is an 
theatrical flavor. . . . Because much of the m. 
tivation of the action springs from Sophie; 
old illicit loves and the illegitimacy of her chili 
the book must be restricted to an adult aud. 
ence.” 

A——WR 




















The Revolt of the South and West 
A. G. Mezerik DS&P, $m 


America: “.. . interesting and very lively... 
the oft-told story of the Northwest’s economi 
exploitation of the South and West. . .. Ina 
journalistic style that puts flesh on the coll 
bones of statistics and records, Mezerik ft 
shows the unhealthy effects of the econom 
controls exercised by Northeastern busi 
magnates to keep money and money’s powr 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Me 
son-Dixon line. .. .” 


Broadus Mitchell in The Commonweal: ‘Te 
complaint of this book is an old one: Ta 
highly industrialized Eastern states dominat 
the country, and they have subordinated alld 
the South and the West, two-thirds of 
geographical area, one-half of all the popil 
tion. . . . Mr. Mezerik gives a full bild 
particulars. 
“Mr. Mezerik is certain that wartime ¢ 
opment in South and West at government 
hest has given these sections a taste of tht 
inheritance, and that they will not retum 
the mess of pottage. Their resolve is 
than regional. They want a prosperous, 
production America, and present their 
mands in the name of the national in 
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Russia on the Way 
Harrison Salisbury Mac, $33 


The Sign: “. . . gives non-Russians 4p 
of that country as he observed it during 
eight months there. . . . writes about B 
in a warm and friendly way. . . . make 
reader feel sorry for the Russians. ..-™ 
strikes one about this book is its 1 
practically amoral, attitude toward the 
sion and aggression of the Soviet regime. 
‘Whatever Russia does in Poland 
Balkans, we are not going to quarrel with 
very deeply.’ This statement is shoe 
only because it is the starkest isolation® 
but because it takes international relation 
of the sphere of morality and places 
a basis of expediency. ...” 

See review. 
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The Shakespeares and “The Old F 
John Henry de Groot King’s C 


Catholic World: “. . . a noteworthy 
portant contribution to the question of 
speare and Catholicism . . . Dr. de 
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lad and shoulders above the average Shake- 
critic. who seems incapable of 
ining this question without heat—to say 
wthing of ignorance and prejudice. . . .” 


REV 
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Singing Waters 
Ann Bridge Mac, $2.75 


fdward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 
« ,, the problem of Singing Waters is how 
jo get Gloire (of all names) to find herself 
iter her hitherto pampered and brittle exist- 
me has been shattered by the possibly avoid- 
ible death of her husband on a mountain 
dmb... . there is a mild love story plus no 
jttle adventure. ... 

“ .. Her story ‘itself is absorbing and her 
hwman relationships ring true. Conversation- 
ily overbearing Nils did have a good pre- 
gription.” 


SEES EEF i 


Jon S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
« ., It is not, unfortunately, an especially 
god novel or even, by the canons of the art, 
anovel at all. Actually it is a story devised 
fo communicate and illustrate an idea... . 
Miss Bridge’s first concern is not with the con- 
smction of a tightly integrated and well paced 
sory, but with the conveying and exemplifica- 
tin of a thesis and an account of Albanian 
genes and customs. As a novel . . . tenuous 
and halting, but . . . adequate to the author’s 
purpose. . . . Her travelogue of Albania is 
vividly done... .” 
(See Dr. Monroe) 


Fag 872562: €& 








The Sisters Liked Them Handsome 
‘Stephen Longstreet Messner, $2.50 


Family reminiscences of the early 20th cen- 
tuy. Amusing, authentic, but coarse and 
cheap in humor. 

A—-O——-REV by Marie Faust. 
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Bipeak the Sin Softly 
Cy Caldwell Messner, $2.75 


im lon S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The thesis 
this novel . . . is as familiar as it is false 
‘+. (1) the Catholic Church is essentially 
® age-old conspiracy and mechanism for 
whieving despotic power; (2) the funda- 
Mental principle . . . is that the end justifies 
mmeans ... (3) a good sincere, devout 
Mest is sure to be disillusioned, shaken in his 
i, and broken by his scheming superiors 
he tries to uphold the teachings of 
™ ‘against the satanic villainy of the 
archy. 

“... the climax, with its fanatical Jesuit 
ing like a vulture, yet) is too non- 
tal in its distortive. spite to be accepted 
2 ay save the most maniacal bigot . 


nce plus animus equals rank trash.” 
4A—DIS 





















ts of Influence 
Morrell DS & P, $3.50 
as H. D. Mahoney in America: “. . . 
Morrell was a European correspondent 
the London Daily Express . . . latterly 
ben UNRRA’s Director for Public In- 
ion forEurope... ~ 
>: an excellent picture of the game of 
Politics played during the war in the 
four important countries, Iran, Greece, 
“Y and Yugoslavia. 
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. . well-written and highly stimulating 
. - makes a powerful plea for world govern- 
WE a53 
A——F—C-I 


Spotlight on Labor Unions 

William J. Smith, S.J. DS & P, $2.50 
The Tablet (Brooklyn): “. . . series of short 
but pungent essays on labor and labor’s prob- 
lems... 

“Father Smith starts out with the well- 
founded assumption that no decent social 
order can be established in the present era 
without trade unionism . . . this reviewer 
would take exception to some of the author’s 
rather broad generalizations and would ques- 
tion some of his statements of facts. For 
example, it is not accurate to say that labor 
unions became legal only with the passage of 
the Wagner Act in 1935... 

“Another feature that this reviewer might 
take exception to is Father Smith’s constant 
harping on the defects of the right-wing 
leadership of the C.I.0. because of their fail- 
ure to oust the Communist element . . . it is 
only fair to admit that these men are doing 
all that they feel they can do to remedy a 
bad situation . . . Father Smith also admits 
that an immediate ouster of Stalin’s stooges 
might result in the debilitation or even the 
destruction of the C.LO.... 


“.. On page 79 Father Smith states: ‘The 
Communists will eventually force the sounder 
C.1.0. unions back to the A.F.L.—into the 
arms of John L. Lewis. . . .’ This is a very 
dangerous field in which to make predic- 
ie... 

“For a couple of hours of very interesting, 
enjoyable and thought-provoking reading .. . 
a good investment no matter on what side of 
the fence you stand.” 

HS——A——F——C-I 


The Story of Lithuania 

Thomas G. Chase Stratford, $3.50 
Joseph S. Roucek in The Commoweal: “... 
This little volume is the best Lithuanian his- 
tory available in English, although it has 
some glaring weaknesses. 

“The main emphasis is on the political 
trends, and comparatively little attention is 
paid to the social and cultural aspects... .” 

A——SAT 


Suitors and Suppliants 
Stephen Bonsal P-H, $3.50 


Robert A. Graham in America: “Being a 
newspaperman, Stephen Bonsal found it very 
easy to take copious notes while serving as 
special aide to Colonel House during the Paris 
Peace Conference after World WarI... 

“It is not likely that the author will win 
another Pulitzer history prize for this second 
book but, history or no history, he has pro- 
duced a book that makes more interesting 
reading for the average reader than [author’s] 
Unfinished Business... .” 


A——F——C-I 
Tale of the Twain 

Sam Constantino Harper, $2.50 
Louis Burnett in The Sign: “. . . His first 


novel has the merit of refreshing independence 
of the formula. The result is a good story, 
even an engrossing story well told... 


“. . . By all means a very good novel by 
a potential craftsman of high caliber who 
with great discipline and maturity may yet 
rank among the best.” 

HS——-A——-REC 


Testimonial to Grace 
Avery Dulles S & W, $1.50 
Second dual selection of Thomas More Book 
Club. Vivid account of young Harvard man’s 
attainment of Catholic Truth. Choice. 
A——REC——-REV 


There Were Two Pirates 
James Branch Cabell Farrar, Straus, $3.00 


A DIS——REV by Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap. 





Though Long the Trail 

Mable Hobson Draper Rinehart, $3.00 
America: “. . . an autobiography written by 
the subject’s daughter—an impossibility, but 
here it is... 

“The story is an incident-by-incident ac- 
count of the trek of the Quinn family across 
the plains in search of a place they could call 
home, then back again . . . began in 1865 and 
continued for twenty-five years ... 

“The book is light but pleasant reading.” 


The Sign: “... in 1865 a train of wagons 
left Illinois for California . . . two families 
of ingratiating people, loyal, and full of an 
almost inexhaustible energy. Among them 
. . . eight-year-old girl .. . Mary Quinn... 
Mabel Hopson Draper is her daughter, writing 
. in the first person and in her mother’s 
own voice... 
“. . . such good autobiography that one 
forgets the author entirely . . . fresh and full 
of authentic Americana... .” 


HS——A——F 
Torrents of Spring 

Robert Payne D M, $2.75 
George B. Wong in America: “. . . Robert 


Payne (whose successful diary, Forever China, 
was published last winter) has here recon- 
structed a story idyllic in mood and move- 
ment. In the days of prerevolutionary China 
two youthful brothers, Shaofeng and Eifeng, 
and their sister, Rose, live in the Hall of the 
Splendid Cloud, up in the Yangtze Gorges 
where nature is most herself in rugged beauty 
. . . grow up with the culture of their race; 
yet ... find a peculiar fascination in the new 
spirit of liberty and the Sun Yat-sen move- 
ment. 

“  . . the plot lacks cohesion, the characters 
are more ideal than real, and the action is 
slow-moving. . . .” 

A——WR 


Thomas More Book Club Selection 


Truths Men Live By 
John A. O’ Brien Mac, $2.75 


John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript: 
“. . . The merits of this book are many. It 
is neither superficial nor facile, but comes to 
grips with its subject and with the difficulties 
it involves. . . . an honest book, not imposing 
a thesis on data, but drawing conclusions from 
them. A treasury of information, . . . a treas- 
ury of the most apt and illuminating quotations 
from many and diverse sources. Temperate ‘in 
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its approach to matters of contention, it is as 
enthusiastic as it is meticulous in its regard 
for truth... .” 


The Commonweal: “... a popularly written, 
thoroughly readable exposition of the funda- 
mentals of religious belief. A light-hearted 
guide takes the reader through the paths of 
reason to a knowledge of all that can be 
known of the supernatural by the unaided 
human intellect.” 


Magnificat: “. . . During his years of teaching 
he has looked down into the eyes of hundreds 
of students and read therein a reflection of the 
response, or lack of it, in the minds and souls 
he sought to reach. In all too many he saw 
scepticism, doubt, bewilderment, evidences of 
divided attention because of preoccupation 
with worldly prospects and chances of mate- 

“Wholly in earnest about the eternal salva- 
tion of these young people, he follows them 
out into the world . . . sifting . . . that which 
he has learned through his intensive study of 
things scientific, philosophical, sociological, of 
life in all its forms, endeavoring to show them 
how in all these things, in all nature in its 
every manifestation, God is revealed and mag- 
nified. 

“ . . Sadly aware of the false views spread 
by those who do not hesitate to present as 
scientific findings hypotheses which they have 
forged, he calls as witnesses to the power and 
wisdom of the Creator, the heavens, the atom, 
a feather from the wing of a bird, a bee, an 
ovum, the human body. 

“. . . Written with the ease derived from 
sure knowledge . . . Doctor O’Brien’s book 
should prove an incentive to many to pursue 
the search for truth with an assiduity like 
unto his.” 


Frank J. Ullrich in the Monitor (San Fran- 
cisco): “... It is our fervent hope, that its 
scope will not be limited to academic halls but 
that the volume will find its way to many 
hearts and minds. It is enthusiastically recom- 
mended. 


The Pilot (Boston): “. . . sets forth the basic 
tenets of Christianity in the light of the find- 
ings of modern research in philosophy, history, 
scripture and science . . . introduces much 
philosophic and scientific evidence of the 
existence of God, the spirituality and im- 
mortality of the human soul, the freedom of 
the will, the harmony of science and religion, 
the harmonization of evolution with Scripture, 
the Divinity of Christ, the possibility and fact 
of Divine Revelation, the historical character 
of the Gospels, and the distinctive message of 
Christ to mankind... .” 

(Truths Men Live By has been selected by 
the Religious Publishers Group as one of their 
Recommended Books.) 


The Unterrified 
Constance Robertson 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “. . 


Holt, $3.00 
. a prolix, 


sometimes melodramatic piece, dealing in slack 
and routine fashion with an intriguing aspect of 
the Civil War which the many novelists who 
have overworked the general subject, have 
not touched... .” 

A——SAT 
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Unusual Words and How They Came 
About 

Edwin Radford Phil. Lib., $3.75 
A book full of fascinating information, in 
which an English columnist has compiled 
explanations for thousands of expressions, 
proverbs, and Anglicizations, in dictionary 
form. Reliable on most points (except for one 
or two aberrations on Catholic doctrine), and 
valuable for reference or for desultory brows- 
ing. 


Values for Survival 

Lewis Mumford H B, $3.00 
Sally W. Cassidy in The Catholic World: 
“The values for survival offered by Lewis 
Mumford will not serve as directives to Cath- 
olics, though they are an advance on the usual 
liberal vague sentimentality .. . 

“Mumford’s plea for social thinking as a 
substitute for the profit motive and for pain- 
ful self-discipline is interesting, as is his ex- 
cellent critique of capitalist civilizations. It 
is good to see that he has not been fooled 
by the great Red democracy myth, although 
it is unfortunate that he looks upon Commu- 
nism with favor, but as something above 
man’s capacity... .” 

MSO——WR 


The Wagner Act: After Ten Years 

od. Louis G. Silverberg Bureau Nat. Affairs 
Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., in America: “... 
For the most part a partisan book . . . the 
work of a group of men who believe firmly 
in the Act and are prepared to defend it. 
But . . . not blindly partisan . . . since the 
dozen collaborators . . . are intelligent fellows 
and know from experience whereof they 
speak ... 

“. .. The upshot is about as competent a 
defense of the Wagner Act as can be made. 
Readers familiar with the Wagner Act will 
want this book if only to enjoy the season- 
ed comments of the distinguished collabor- 
RS 


A——SAT——C-I 
We Dropped the A-Bomb 


Merle Miller and Abe Spitzer Crowell, $2.00 
N. Y. Times: “Abe Spitzer . . . was the radio 
operator on the B-29 . . . from whose bomb 


bay dropped the second bomb on Nagasaki 

. . . This little book is unpretentious. The 

writing is spotty and overslick at times, when 
. it is Miller and not Spitzer who is talk- 

ing. But it impresses as the honest effort of 

an average man to tell the horror that he 

felt when he saw the bombs burst... .” 
A——F—_C-I 


We Happy Few 
Helen Howe S&S, $2.75 


Deserved satire on New England’s snobs and 
“intellectuals.”” Some suggestiveness. 
HS——No——AWR 


While Time Remains 
Leland Stowe Knopf, $3.50 


Foster Rhea Dulles in N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
“ . . impassioned plea for a greater awareness 
of our national responsibilities . . . conclusion 
. . . that only in a new world sovereignty is 
there any hope of restraining individual na- 
tions from actions which might well destroy 
most of our civilization . . . an important 
contribution both to breaking down our com- 
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placency and of providing of actual back. 
ground for intelligent thinking on World 
problems.” 

A——WR—_C-I 


Who Are the People? 

Colm Brogan Kenedy, $2.5 
America: “Politicians and publicists who «, 
amine their conscience before they vote » 
write have here the handy manual of thy 
dreams—. . . 

“. . , the little volume, late come fi 
England . . . might easily qualify as inc. 
ment to riot—by, of and for ‘the py. 
ares 

A——-REC——C-I 


Who's Who In The Maritime 
ed. Bernard Joseph Rubenstein 74 Degrees Wa 
A biographical dictionary purporting to om. 
tain “sketches and illustrations of interest tp 
and concerning people in the Merchant Sy. 
faring World.” An amateurish job, unfory. 
nately, which omits many key people in mar- 
time affairs. Some excellent official Maritim 
Commission photographs. 
A——WR —Riley Hughes 
Wilderness Adventure 
Elizabeth Page Rinehart, $1.8 
Thomas J. Fitzmorris in The Commonweal: 
“If it was the author’s intention merely 
spin out a good yarn with genuine historial 
flavor right down to provincial prejudices 
she has succeeded admirably.” 
HS——-A——SAT 
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Winter Meeting 
Ethel Vance LB, $a 
Philip T. Hartung in The Commonweal: ‘% 
ordinary love story this... 
“T don’t believe Miss Vance is a Catholk, 
but she has understanding of things Cathok 
. as well as the reactions of non-Cathola 
toward religious aspects from which they sy. 
“|. @ good minor novel; it should ba 
many admirers, and will probably be dislitd 
by the same people who disliked Bride 
Revisited.” 
A——WR 
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Woman On Her Way 
Faith Baldwin Rinehart, 


Rental library level, picturing amoral ¢ 
acters without purpose. No basis for ® 
mendation. 


Yellow Tapers for Paris 
Bruce Marshall HM,$ 


Harold C. Gardner in America: “.. iT 
to castigate Marshall, whom I regard high) 
but I cannot help feeling that in this 
he has lost his balance... .” 

REV 
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* * * 


PUBLIC FOOLED 

BY ADVERTISING 
Sydney J. Harris in the Chicago Daily 1 
“  . . I could name a half-dozen authors 
have nothing to say and who say it 
yet they manage to stay on top of the ; 
seller lists through high-pressure campas 
their publishers. If you want names, 
Lewis hasn’t written a decent book in 15# 
—but an early reputation plus big seve 
budgets has carried him along ever sinc” 
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Arts and Artists 


on Art 
Te cusoeer and Treves Pantheon, $4.50 
Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal: “The 
... is the artist not as writer, but as 
epressing himself on art. . . . probably the 
best-turned-out book of the year—a model 
of printing and production. .. . 

“Perhaps the most valuable section is the 
very comprehensive collection of impressionist, 
post-impressionist and twentieth century state- 
ments... . Here is an invaluable quarry for 
painter, teacher and art-historian alike.” 


Encyclopedia of the Arts 

ed. Dagobert D. Runes and 

Herry G. Schrickel Phil. Lib., $10.00 
The Commonweal: “.. . an annoying book. 
It consists of an alphabetical arrangement of 
uticles . . . entirely under topic headings . . . 
there is no index of proper names. . . . To 
show the extremes to which this awkward sys- 
tem is carried, you would have to look under 
‘post-revolutionary painting and sculpture in 
the U.S.A.’ to find out anything concerning, 
ket us say, John LaFarge, and for John Single- 
ton Copley, you must look under the E’s, 
‘arly American art.’ But for one thing this 
emcyclopedia is truly useful—its articles on 
techniques.... stained glass appears under S.” 


Get In There and Paint 

Joseph Alber Crowell, $1.50 
A hilarious vademecum for the would-be 
painter, which, along with abundant entertain- 
ment manages to contain some rock-bottom 
frst principles for the totally baffled tyro who 
has artistic yearnings but doesn’t know how to 
satisfy it... . Not for the serious artist, of 
course, but for the ordinary mortal this may 
be the key to great happiness. 

A——SAT 


0 
5. Hurok Random, $3.00 
Autobiography of producer whose enthusiasm 
for his native Russia detracts somewhat from 
his amusing anecdotes of theatrical stars. 
A——SAT 


Meditations with a Pencil 

Diana Orpen S & W, $2.00 
Barry Byrne in America: “.. . both natural 
ind stimulating . . . the drawings themselves, 
granting their basic sincerity, are overdevel- 
oped and too literalized for their own artistic 
good and the very fine purpose of meditation 
that inspired the artist to create them... . 
The book’s beauty, . . . is one related to 
a and purpose.” 


—_ 


Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and 


on 
Heinrich Zimmer Pantheon, $4.50 


Theodore M. Avery, Jr., in Commonweal: 


ta neither a history nor a handbook of 
civilization. Its contents are so rich in 

ty, SO profuse in purely intellectual ab- 

on and yet so utterly unfamiliar to the 
Wetage American reader, that they challenge 
Powers of understanding and defy any 
... Mr. Joseph 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Campbell deserves our gratitude for preparing 

this significant and stimulating volume. It is 

the sixth of the Bollingen Series, which already 

includes De Rougemont’s The Devil’s Share, 

Max Raphael’s Prehistoric Cave Paintings and 

Paul Radin’s The Road of Life and Death.” 
MSO——-F 


Piero di Cosimo 

R. Langton Douglas U. Chicago, $5.00 
Christopher Fremantle in The Commonweal: 
“Amongst fifteenth century Florentine painters, 
Piero di Cosimo was a naturalist of the ut- 
most sincerity. . . . it pleased him to see 
everything wild... 

“Mr. Langton Douglas has provided a hun- 
dred pages of acute and diversified criticism, 
and eighty-seven pages of brilliant illustra- 
Gem...” 


A——-F 
Raw Material 

Oliver La Farge Houghton, $3.00 
The Commonweal: “.. . a disquieting book 

. . Subtitle ‘the autobiographical examination 
of an artist’s journey into maturity.’ . . . in- 


fected by the tone of Mr. La Farge’s conceit; 
. . . his subtitle as much as his book is an 
extraordinary giveaway. .. . in the sense that 
it explains why people have not liked him, 
but at the same time it is a giveaway in a 
good sense, in that it shows how those who 
have not liked him were more wrong than 
right in their judgment... .” 


Rembrandt, the Jews and the Bible 

Franz Landsberger Jewish Pub. Soc., $3.00 
H. A. Reinhold in The Commonweal: “The 
former curator of the Berlin Jewish Museum, 
now a Professor in Cincinnati, opens up an 
aspect of Rembrandt which is generally ig- 
nored. While thumbing through these beautiful 
illustrations you become acquainted with much 
more of Jewish history than is common 
knowledge for the average man with an in- 
terest in history .. . 

“The only criticism I can possibly make 
is that the author approaches the middle 
ages and their art with a typical German 
bourgeois mentality and that he is therefore 
slightly biased against Christianity. ...” 

MSO——-WR 


* * * 


Poetry & Poets 


Brady’s Bend and Other Ballads 

Martha Keller Rutgers, $2.50 
Raymond F. Roseliep in The Witness: “. . 
her metrical stories are not all music; they are 
stories, with a nimble narrative pace .. . 
spun in different outlines. ...” 

“  . . in the main felicitous reading. They 
are for our times.” 

REC 


The Burning Glass, and Other Poems 
Walter De la Mare Viking, $2.50 
Blanche M. Kelly in The Catholic World: 
“Not for the first time has this poet written 
as he does here of death and the transiency 
of earthly things, but this volume is pervaded 
to an exceptional degree by a consciousness of 
life’s decline, an awareness of ‘sands out-run,’ 





. . . Walter De la Mare is seventy-two. .. . 
“. . . to one who for many years has 
cherished De la Mare’s poetry, this volume is 
a disappointment. . . . There is, however, one 
thing about Walter De la Mare that is un- 
equivocally certain, and that is the sincere 
humility which underlies his wistfulness. . . .” 


Dublin Poems 
Seumas O’ Sullivan Creative Age, $2.00 


Oliver St. John Gogarty in N. Y. Times: 
“. . . Seumas O’Sullivan is not only a poet of 
the twilight but a wit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury born out of his time . . . I do not mean 
[wit] in the sense of the frivolous and face- 
tious, but in the old meaning of intellectual 
quickness and bold erudition . . . He has 
caught the purple of Old Dublin with its 
squares, sedan chairs and its gallants and the 
twilight of time and evening. He is the poet 
of the half-light and of peace . . . There are 
many examples of beauty so born [of murmur- 
ing sound] in this volume.” 
HS——A——-REC 


The Garden 
V. Sackville-W est Doubleday, $2.00 
N.Y. Times: “. . . reaches for a philosophical 


summing up based on the seasons and the 
strength of growing things. She arrived at 
certain warm beauties and underlying strengths, 
but the philosophy thins into a kind of 
melancholy questioning rather than deepening 
into the understanding one might expect... . 

“There is much beauty in her poem, and a 
wealth of garden lore. The beauty is elaborate, 
sometimes so elaborate that the words almost 
defeat themselves. .. . 

“ . . what one looks for is some underlying 
philosophy that gives full meaning to the 
poem, something beyond the appreciation of 
beauty for itself... .” 

A——SAT 


William Ernest Henley 
Jerome Hamilton Buckley Princeton, $2.75 


Theodore Maynard in The Catholic World: 
“_..A fairly good poet, Henley was not, in 
my judgment, even a fairly good prose writer, 
though he had verve and vigor, both excellent 
things. But he was a great editor . . . his per- 
sonality impressed everybody and this Mr. 
Buckley does not convey at all, except in the 
quotations . . . Yet his work is informative 
and—in its rather prissy and professorial way 
sound... .” 


SAT 
Late Lark Singing 

T. A. Daly HB, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . a well loved poet, 


whose songs have cheered and delighted count- 

less readers since the beginning of the century, 

has published a collection of his recent verse. 

It supplements . . . Selected Poems... .” 
HS——A——-F 


The Lost Landscape 

Winifred Welles Holt, $3.00 
Catholic World: “Winifred Welles, who died 
in 1939, made a name for herself by her five 
volumes of exquisite verse, and her two charm- 
ing books for children. This posthumous vol- 
ume, her only adult prose work, bespeaks on 
every page the delicacy and distinction that 
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characterized her poetry. It is a delightful 
story of her childhood days in Old Norwich, 
Conn., and an entertaining history of her fore- 
bears... .” 

A——F 


A Man in the Divided Sea 

Thomas Merton New Directions, $2.50 

Contains his Thirty Poems plus many new 
one. 

HS——A——-REC——REV by Rev. Thomas 
Grady. 


The Nature of Poetry 

Donald A. Stauffer Norton, $3.00 
The Witness, Dubuque: “That poets are crazy 
is almost a world credo. . . . A knowledge 
of what constitutes a true poem, and how it 
is made by the poet, would do much to change 
people’s minds on the subject. 

“Professor Stauffer does not define poetry 
. . . but be explains what it is that goes into 
a poem ... The author’s approach to the sub- 
ject is sensible and sympathetic. . . .” 

MSO——-F 


The Remembered Face of Ireland 
Josephine Hunt Raymond W & F, $2.50 
America: “... her publishers have given Miss 
Raymond’s verses a handsome setting. . . 
long and lovingly Miss Raymond has studied 
Ireland’s face . . . She sits by picturesque 
ruins and evokes the giants and saints of the 
past; she looks hard at the rise of a hill to 
find the green door through which the Good 
People come out and go in. She is happiest in 
her enthusiasm over that music and poetry 
which in Ireland pass for common speech. . . . 
One wishes that the Irish gift for metaphor 
had been assimilated in all Miss Raymond’s 
wandering of Irish roads... .” 
HS——A——SAT 


Rimbaud 

Wallace Fowlie New Directions, $2.50 
Cuthbert Wright in The Commonweal: “.. . 
mainly interesting because, in the usual sense 
of the term, it is not a biography at all... .” 

“... a thoroughly interesting and valuable 
study of the miraculous poet, although the 
employment of a Freudian and post-Freudian 
mythos and vocabulary may cause it to be 
rather hard going for the common reader.” 

MSO——-F——-REV by Sister M. Camille, 
O.S.F., College of St. Teresa. 


This Is My America 
ed. Kenton Kilmer Washington Post, $2.50 


A meritorious collection of verse, poetry and 
prose-poems edited by a son of Joyce Kilmer. 
HS——-F 
* * * 


Pascal Left No Heirs 


Joy 

George Bernanos Pantheon, $2.75 

Reviewed by J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 

Perhaps because “the heart has reasons 
that reason cannot grasp,” one discerns 
in the French novelists of today a spe- 
cial attachment to Pascal, a concern 
with moral values and a hunger for 
a metaphysics capable of satisfying the 


peculiar craving for that new synthesis 
of subjective and objective reality which 
haunts the modern soul. Pascal persists 
in remaining, for the French, the clear- 
est utterance which has been given to 
Christian psychology; and his thoughts 
by their very incompleteness, appear in- 
exhaustible and incapable of being fath- 
omed in any absolute sense. I say, for 
the French, for Pascal is untranslatable. 
A rendering of him turns out to be a 
surrendering. Quite recently, requested 
to publish Pascal’s Pensées (that’s for 
Thoughts) the eminent pascalisant, Dr. 
Stewart of Cambridge, published them 
in French. 


Bernanos, like Mauriac, is among 
those most enamored of leffrayant 
génie. The present volume Joy is a proof 
of our assertion. It is a story of strange 
personalities. The mother is insane and 
thinks only of her keys, wooden keys 
by and by, but not different to her. The 
son is a candidate to the “Academie,” 
but does not seem to display any merit 
for membership among the forty Im- 
mortals. His daughter is as fresh as a 
flower but is murdered in untold cir- 
cumstances. And there is a Russian 
butler in the household, a sort of 
somnabulist who reads Dostoievski. And 
there is a doctor, and a cook, and two 
or three maids who may seem mystical 
but are merely misty. 


George Bernanos calls his book—Joy. 
From such a title you would expect to 
learn that “it is a comely fashion to be 
glad: joy is the grace we say to God.” 
Instead of that we have here a story as 
solemn, stern, and sinister as a Russian 
drama that smells of French Jansenism. 
Whether George Bernanos is ironical or 
sarcastic we know not; perhaps he tries 
to depict the sad enjoyment of a certain 
world unknown to us. And, of course, 
there is a priest in the romance; a 
rather clumsy copy of my own poor 
Loisy. A foot-note on page 147 tells us 
that this Abbé Cenabre is “a priest of 
powerful intellect who has lost his faith 
without however leaving the Church.” 
Page 297, another footnote asserts that 
this ““Cenabre died the 10th of March 
1912 in the sanitorium of Dr. Lelievre, 
without having regained his reason.” 
The whole story would be laughable if 
it were not so tragic. The spirit of 
Pascal hovers over it all, but Pascal is 
dead and has left no heirs. 


New Pamphlets 


Some Hints on Prayer, 
Points for Meditation, 
A More Excellent Way, 
The Charity of Jesus Christ, 
by Archbishop Alban Goodier, §J, 


(Grail, ea. 15c). 

Reprints of four practical, inspip. 
ing writings by one of ‘the 
students of the life of Christ ang 
masters of the way He taught, 


Bits of Information for Sacri 
by Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. (Salve 
torian, 25c). 
Highly useful information, cate 
chetical in form, indexed, prefaced 
by beautiful introduction stressing 
the nobility of this office. 


Martyrdom in Ukraine, 
by Walter Dushnyck (America, 
25c). 
Thoroughly documented indictment 
of Soviet’s persecution of Uniate 
Catholics, by AAF veteran. 


Prayers for Daily Needs, 
comp. Albert A. Murray, CSV. 
(Bruce, 50c). 
Simple, heartfelt, short prayers i» 
voking Divine aid in every contit- 
gency, some anonymous, some from 
the great saints. 


The Function of the Church, 
by Pope Pius XII (N.C.WC., 100), 
Official English translation of alle 
cution on elevation of the cardinal 
in 1946. 


Italy and the Work of Peace of tt 

Holy See (N.C.W.C., 15c). 
Documents and summary of Vat 
can policies on war and peat, 
with special reference to Polish aud 
German Catholics. 


A White Courtship, 
by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (OSI, 
20c). 
Straight talk on purity, directed # 
young people who are courting. 


Spiritual Powerhouse, 
by Francis N. Wendell, O.P. (Thitl 
Order of St. Dominic headquartes, 
25c). 
Brief but comprehensive stu) 
based on Joret, of spirit, ru, 
apostolate of Dominican . | 
Order secular. 
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The New Books 


Ally Betrayed, by David Martin 
(P-H, $3.50). 

Report on case of Gen. Mikhail- 
ovitch and his repudiation by the 
UN. 

Human Destiny, by Lecomte de Nouy 

(LG, $3.50). 
Explorations in the problems of 
order, knowledge, evolution, by 
profound humanistic thinker who 
approaches Catholic avenue of 
Truth. 

Woman of the Pharisees, by Fran- 
cois Mauriac (Holt, $2.50). 
Moving novel on the theme of 
spiritual pride by deep student of 
the soul and master of the art of 
novel. 

Under the Red Sun, by Forbes Mon- 
aghan, S.J. (McMullen, $2.50). 
Another chapter in the tale of the 
fall of the Philippines, from view- 
point of the Ateneo, Jesuit college 
in Manila. 

Retreat for Priests, by Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox (S&W, $2). 

Conferences distinguished by ad- 
mirable common sense and inspira- 
tion. 

Toward Christian Democracy, by 
Sir Stafford Cripps (Phil. Lib., $2). 
“Brisk evangelical tract” challeng- 
ing Christians to follow their call 
if there is to be order in the world. 

Barabbas, by Emery Bekessy & An- 
dreas Hemberger (P-H, $3). 
Novel concerning robber Barabbas 
juxtaposed against Christ, with 
Contemporary connotations. NOV. 

Three Worlds: Liberal, Commu- 
nist, and Fascist Society, by 
N. S. Timasheff (Bruce, $3). 
“Excellent survey of social and po- 
litical changes in present world.” 

Pardon and Peace, by Alfred Wilson, 

C.P. (S&W, $2). 
Helpful, encouraging, illuminating 
treatise on Sacrament of Penance 
for laymen, but useful for con- 
fessors, too. NOV. 

Gailhac of Beziers, by Helene Mag- 
aret (LG, $3.50). 

Skillful biography of founder of 
Religious of Sacred Heart of Mary. 


Tales of Xavier, by Bishop James E. 


Walsh, M.M. (S&W, $2.50). 
Whimsical, impressionistic, fiction- 
ized vignettes of great missionary. 


for All to Live By, by Leo Sterck 


(Bruce, $2.50). 


Practical counsels on Christian liv- 
ing for the Christian. NOV. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, 
by Don Luigi Sturzo (Roy, $3). 
Profound studies in political sci- 
ence as operating in modern world. 

St. Martin of Tours, by Henri Gheon 
(S&W, $3). 

A great old saint emerges in de- 
lightful  hagiographical portrait. 
NOV. 

After Hitler Stalin? by Robert Ingrim 

(pseud) (Bruce, $3). 
Survey of contemporary scene 
stressing threat of Soviet and fal- 
lacies in State Department think- 
ing. 

Night of Decision, by Dorothy Fre- 
mont Grant (LG, $2.75). 

Second dual selection of Thomas 
More Book Club; novel of Cal- 
vinist-Catholic struggles in colonial 
New York in Gov. Dongan’s regime. 

Speaking of Cardinals, by Thomas 
Morgan (Putnam, $3). 

Vivid chapter-studies of contempo- 
rary churchman by the “Vatican 
reporter.” NOV. 

Practical Idealism, by Paul Mallon 

(B-H, $2). 
Collection of Mallon columns on 
various phases of national affairs, 
marked by realism and keen per- 
ception. 

Petrarch: Sonnets and Songs, ?r. 

Anna Maria Armi_ (Pantheon, 
$3.50). 
Italian-English versions, with bril- 
liant introduction by Theodor E. 
Mommsen, distinguished historian 
now in this country. 

Blueprint for World Conquest, 

intro. William Henry Chamberlin 
(Human Events, $3.50). 
Includes “Theses and Statues of 
Communist International,” ‘“Con- 
stitution and Rules of the Commu- 
nist International,” “Programme of 
the Communist International,” in 
official form. Documentary. 

Friendship House, by Catherine de- 
Hueck Doherty (S&W, $2.75). 
Candid, openhearted, somewhat 
rugged reminiscences of a racial 
justice apostle. NOV. 


® * * 


Back in Print 


Art and Scholasticism, by Jacques 
Maritain (Scribner, $3.50). 

Variations on three little words of 
St. Thomas—guod visum placet. 


Same edition, new binding, new 
price. 

Bedside Book of Saints, by Aloysius 
Roche, S.J. (Bruce, $1.75). 
Informal and pleasant little essays 
on the virtues of the saints, with 
examples. 


* * b= 


“Under Cover’ - 


We still receive many inquiries about 
Under Cover, by Avedis Derounian, 
who wrote under the name John Roy 
Carlson, one of his many aliases. 

“Carlson” and his publisher were 
sued for libel and a federal jury in Chi- 
cago returned a verdict of guilty. In 
overruling a motion for a new trial, 
Federal Judge Barnes said: 

“T think this book was written by a 
wholly irresponsible person who would 
write anything for a dollar. I think this 
book was published by a publisher who 
would do anything for a dollar... © 

“T wouldn’t believe this author if he 
was under oath and I think he and the 
publisher are as guilty as any one who 
was ever found guilty in this court be- 
fore.” 

Another suit for $1,000,000 against 
The Blue Network, Walter Winchell, 
and others, also for libel, was continued 
until next January. 


® * ® 


PIONEER GIVES UP 

Walter Romig, Detroit, Mich., whose 
article “This So-called Catholic Book 
Business” appeared in Booxs on TRIAL, 
(Sept. 1945), tells us he finally gave up 
and closed out his bookselling depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Romig will devote himself to 
publishing and special writing. 

* * * 
Editor: 

I want to express to you my interest 
in and appreciation of Books on TRIAL. 
I have read it with interest for the past 
year and would like to express my ap- 
proval of the stand you have taken on 
recent publications. If more of our re- 
view periodicals had your courage, I 
am sure we would not have the flood 
of filth that has poured from the pub- 
lishing houses during the past years. 

Yours truly, 
Mary Torrance, Mgr., 
Southern Literary Service, 
Decatur, Georgia 


























A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE 
by Avery Dulles 


When Avery Dulles entered Harvard he was quite sure that 
any form | religion was "unworthy of the attention of an 
educated man." But he was in search of truth, all the same, 
and if he was bewildered when he found where his search was 
leading him, he still went firmly on, evidently led by Grace, 
as he says. We do not know of any modern book of this sort 
in which the author is so completely unselfconscious, con- 
cerned only to tell the truth as plainly as he can. Perhaps that 
is just why his extraordinarily honest and likeable personality 
comes through so clearly. Last month he entered the Jesuit 
novitiate. $1.50 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
by John Henry Newman 


This reprint of the most famous of all conversion stories is 
made from Newman's own final edition. The introduction by 
Maisie Ward tells. the story of how he came to write it and 
something of the background against which he wrote. To read 
this book with Avery Dulles’ fresh in your mind is to get a 
rather alarming picture of the difference between the re- 
ligious atmosphere of a University in Newman's time and 
in our own. $3.00 


ESSAYS IN RECONSTRUCTION 
Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B. 


Five English Benedictines and four laymen set out to see what 
can be done about the present deplorable state of the world. 
Each is an expert on the subject of which he writes and the 
subjects range from religion and philosophy through educa- 
tion, sociology, literature and Catholic youth movements. 
The whole book is thoroughly constructive—what can be 
done, what we can do. As the Sign says: "It is a temptation 
to urge that this book should be made required reading for 
the present Peace Conference." $2.50 


CREATIVE LOVE 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


"Centered on the Passion and Death of Christ, the talks are 
at once brilliant and penetrating . . . excellent for meditation 
during a day of recollection or a retreat. A priceless book. 
Father Martindale has never preached so effectively"— 
Dominicana $1.00 


BOOKS WORTH POSSESSING 


THE VOICE OF A PRIEST 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 


Father Leen's many friends will be glad to hear his voice 
again in this collection of sermons and addresses which he 
left almost ready for the printer. His gentle personality and 
deep Christian wisdom shine from every page, but perhaps 
most of all in his last sermon, preached only a week before his 
death, on the life of Glory. Father Kelly has added a ver 
welcome 25-page introduction about Father Leen's life and 


work. $3.00 


AUSTRALIA: THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER 
by James G. Murtagh 


The notion that the Church is always conservative, more in- 
terested in riches than in rights is still, unfortunately, by no 
means rare. This book is a perfect antidote to such a state 
of mind. Every reform that lifted Australia from her miserable 
beginnings as a wretched, hopelessly misgoverned, convie 
settlement, was the work of one or other of a handful of 
great (but too little known), Catholics, who simply would not 

ut up with things as they were. Father Murtagh here tells the 
Full story for the first time and Catholics in every a 
have something to be proud of. 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 
FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLY DAYS 


Translated with a commentary, 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“Every priest will want to own and use this book, for it is ir 
valuable in the preparation of Sunday sermons. And every 
layman too, will want it for the assistance it gives him in 
understanding and applying to his own life, those portion 
of the New Testament read to him at Mass."—Father John 
S. Kennedy. $2.50 


ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA 
The Treatise on Purgatory and the Dialogue. 


These two spiritual classics are interesting to everybody—w 
all, presumably, know a few people who are in Purgatory 
and we shall probably be visiting it ourselves later! We 7 
as well find out all we can about it, and St. Catherine 
Genoa is the one great authority on the subject. Te 
Dialogue, by the way, is on how to live in this world so 
our stay in fugiiang may be as short as possible. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 


SHEED & WARD 63 Fifth Avenue 


New York 3.N.Y: 
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